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fo Correspondents. 


4. and B. are discussing politics. B. says to A., Van Buren's chance for four states, 
which he names, is better than Harrison’s. A thinks differently, and proffers him a bet, 
, going which he says, “I'll bet you H. gets amajority of them.” B.accepts, and says, 
«donc. What is implied, and what is the spirit of the bet. Does A. forfeit his right to 


a ejualchance with B. because the proposition came from him, and in making it, used 
‘ie word majority? According to strict justice, and generally received law to regulate 
pets, as laid down in “Turf Register,” Vol. 8th, No. 12, page 531, if there should bea 

e, would the wager ** stand off,” or would A. have to get three states to win, while B. 
egistered but two? 

Tne Editor thereof will by answering the above through the medium of the“ Spirit,” 
decide a very important point in betting, and oblige many of his subscrbers, and very 
many of his well-wishers, who differ in opinion concerning it. 

Answer.— Lf we apprehend the question aright, the bet is off if Harrison gets two states. 
The rule is clearly an artificial one, and though often impugned, especially in the case 
cited from the Turf Register, it appears tous a rule of undeniable propriety. The in- 
rent of it is clearly to avoid quibbling about the terms of a wager, andto protect the fair 
vetting man. The casé has been ruled over and over again. 

J. R., of S. C.’s favor is received. Prospects may brighten before the period he 
names. . 

Should any of our readers desire to know the signification of the mysterious hyerogli- 
phics attached to the signature of Mr. Peleg White, viz.: P. M. G. S. S., we would hereby 
oform them that they are intended toindicate his Profession ofthe urt of Making Genuine 
Sticking Salve. To Peleg we make known that we shall be but too happy to Leer “the 
choice anecdotes of Mrs. Squashbottom.” 

The — of the B. was cordially welcome, and he will see that his request has 
been attended to. 

“Ds” letter of the 22d is before us. Its contents will find a place in the next ‘ Re- 

gister.” We cannot too often thank him for his favors. 
To H. we reply, that there are already, in our opinion, too many theatres in New York, 
considering the state of the times; to start another one at present would seem abso- 
lutely preposterous. Although nothing could impart higher gratificatiou than to pledge 
A. ina bowl of Burgundy over the grillé named in the letter, yet would it be unjust to 
seek such a pleasure by enticing hither by deceitful hopes. He wil) not rely too far upon 
us, but should any thing occur that promises well for him, we will write at once. The 
letter to W. A shall be semt so soon as we can hear of the residence of the “individual.” 
He was last at Montreal. 

We have yet several comunications before us for which we have not yet found room. 
‘Cat-head” and ‘* Bone Squid” must bear with us yet a little longer. 

“ The Death of the Buck” has again been unavoidably crowded out. 
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A large portion of that department of the Spirit of the Times devoted to 
periodical literature is this week occupied with the adventures of Charles 
O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Its length deterred us for a while from presenting 
it to our readers; but at last, over-persuaded by the interest of the story, and 
the irresistible fun and humor of the author, we have given a place to it, to the 
exclusion of our usual variety. Let not the reader fail to give the article a 
perusal. The variety of incident which mark it will give to those columns as 
auch the interest of novelty as though they were filled by distinct articles. 

The story is, after “ £10,000 a-year,” eminently the best thing now in the 
ourse of publication in the Foreign Magazines which we receive. Nor is it of 
such a nature as to tax the patience of the reader, because it is to be continued ; 
it consists of a series of adventures, nearly distinct in themselves, the thread of 
the narrative being so slight, that you may pause at almost any point without 
vexation. The story is contributed tothe Dublin University Magazine by Harry 
Lorrequer, with whom the readers of this paper have for a long while been 
familiar. 

While upon the subject of the contents of the present number, the reader is 
referred to the 10th page for a lively sporting sketch by ‘‘ Shamrock,” and a 
report of the great Cricket match of Sussex vs. all England. 








CATACOUSTICS. 





BY J. CUPRESSI, JUNIORIS, AMICCO. 





“ The sensation which we perceive through the organ of hearing is called sound, 
such as the sound of a human voice, the sound of a bell, &ca. The science 
which treats of sound in general is called “ Acoustics,’ (from the Greek word 
for hearing), or phonics, (from the Greek word which means voice, or sound). 
And most of the other terms which are used in treating of sound, are derived 
(rom the above-mentioned words ; sueh as Diacoustics, Catacoustics, ¢ca.” 





That is the philosophy with which Cavallo commences his Chapter IX., part 
(I., entitled —* of Sound or of Acoustics.” 

I have been led by reflection upon an intercepted letter, lately embodied in 
‘ie “ Spirit,” written by some foreign trollop, touching “The cries of New 
York,” to look a little farther into the matter than that shrewd but doubtful 
specimen of English ladyship had means or ability to snoop. I am gladI have 
done so, for I have fuund at least one “ American peculiarity ” that must be de- 
fended from foreign abuse. Ccerlers Hook, the Five Points, and all those in- 
‘eresting situations in the suburbs, which have been planted with innocent-look- 
ing village churches,—all spire and no body,—put up on ragged sticks on barren 
fields marked out with asign post, and glorified with the titles of Avenues “ A,” 
“B,” “C," and “ Promise Place,” and “ After date Square,” and “ Cashier 
Row,” and “Texas Stroll,” and such like ;—gemmed with a grog-shop, and, 
occasionally honored with a post-office !—(Post-Master save the femark !)—by 
some “ enterprising ” speculator upon the capital of his glib and queer tongue ; 
—and all the plausible “ enterprise ” of us Yankees to take in friends and fvols 
with solemn assurances of the silver rivulets that are always going to begin to 
run froin Penobscot to Lake Ponchartrain ; and all the other tricks and cheater- 
ies of the “ Enterprise’? part of my people, and all the vulgar vices which 
‘foreign debasement has brought here ;—these I give and yield in tribute to 
any trollop who will aspire to criticism, and create for herself a character, by 
abusing there. These things I surrender. Let deformity illustrate vice. Let 
vulgarity vomit out the proof of its associations. 

But no trollop must abuse the Cats of my native city, either by direct libel 
; by sarcastic inuendo. The tiger spirit possesses me on this subject, and I scream 
or cats. 

I am for cat-acoustics, only.—I have heard of cock-crowing. I have read about 
the early lark at matin dawn, striking his head against the top of the cage, and 
of the robin’s silver whistle, playing upon wires, and the wren’s shrill joyfulness, 
uplifted from some straggling smoke-dried poplar. and of many other of the 
Varieties of the creaking, piercing, fifery performances of our most cherished 
city of Neo Eboracensis. I have heard a band of music. I went to a Roar- 
atorio, (or Oratorio as they call it,) once, atthe Tabernacle. I have heard a 
woman sing “ Oft in the stilly night.” My next-door neighbor is a French- 
man who has an educated parrot that talks like a judge, who decides by instinct 
before he hears the argument, and prates and anticipates, and cries his own 
praises incessantly, ‘* Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!” in constant and earnest re- 
‘eration, interrupted only when he stops to drink—for he is a marvellous mem- 
ber of the temperance society. Ihave been to a Methodist Camp Meeting. | 
have been “ high,” and have sung myself. Whether! heard myself, “ de hoc 
Probably more “ Hock” than “non.” Over the way, and opposite to 


non.” 


‘me, two little infants are learning “Isle of beauty, fare thee well,” from 4 


spinster teacher; who, when she gets through her instructive department, goes 
into the amusing, (like farce after tragedy), and screams “wna voce poco,” in 
such a way, that your enraptured judgment cries out “fa!” before she has 
poked her “ voce” fully into you. In fact, I have the advantage of great mu- 
sical experience, even from the booming thuncer of a cannon, down to the maiden 


squeal ofa mouse. I am a musician. I affect not Hayden. I love not Han- 
del. They have sublimity, but no dramatic action in their stately glories. They 
march in column of attack. Where they strike, they do terrible execution, but 
they preserve too close a column. 

To keep up the military phraseology, they don’t display and turn their enemy’s 
flanks. They break down the walls of your ears, and enter conquerors, but 
don’t cut you up and smash you. They achieve a solemn victory, and stop. 
Then again, Bishop, and all that class of Missnancyists are whining babies. 
They are competent to set Barbauld’s poems, or Tom Moore Little’s Hymns, 
down into some select public-garden minstrelsy, but they will never grow up 
into the maturity of musicians. Other people I have heard, and whose music I 
know, and upon whom I set a proper value; but of all quadrupedal, feathery, or 
two-footed creation, man or inhuman, woman or fallen , next after paying a 
proper reverence to the living action of Von Weber's engravings, stamped by 
the moonlight from the reflection of the trees and rough ravines of the Hartz 
mountains, by his own Daguerreotyye, I go for the 

Mew-sic 
of 
Fe.is 
I am for 
Cat-acoustics. 
Here is my gauntlet. Take it up whe dare. Answer my cat-echism. 

Music is a running thrill that rushes over you with a sensation of almost 
choaking deliciousness : like a sudden ocean-wave on a smooth gravelly beach : 
isn’tit? Its changes are like the smiles and frowns of a good girl (twenty-five 
years old); or the quick alternations of the politics of the spirits of the air, who, 
one moment, vote for Cloud, and next, Lightning, and next, Rain, and then, Blue 
Sky: ar’n’t they? Music is change, race, flight, fight, mixed love and anger, 
the tear of sentiment, the gush of passionate outbreak, and several other things : 
is'nt it? Js there any music in “dum, dum, dum, dum, dum, dum?” Apollo 
forbid! Such a performance would be worse than a silent Quaker meeting, ora 
Scotch bagpipe. But put “d” on the top of the house, where he can have the 
air, and ‘‘w” (not you, my dear) in the front bed-chamber in the second story, and 
‘‘m” in the cellar, and then let the representatives of sound run up and down. 
“*M” will bring with him “blasts from Hell,” and “ D” drop into the composi- 
tion, “airs from Heaven,” while “ U” will do the earthly part of the business, 
and the apoggiature ladder will multiply its rangs, and be peopled with strange 
but sweet voices borne to you upon the velocipede above referred to, and so 
you'll go to glory. Now what musical instrument made of tongue, teeth, thorax, 
or wire and ivory, can boast a scale of notes, from the profound of mad rage to 
the exhausted argute of pathos equal to the shrill delight of the feline gamut ' 
I drink, as a garden drinks dew, the native melodies of a cat. A well-voiced 
Tom-cat is your true musician of nature. He is Diana’s commissioned serena- 
der. History books say that ‘the wild ur mountain-cat is borne in coats-of-arms 
as the emblem of liberty, vigilance, and forecast.” Our city cat has all these 
honors with the addition of a classical education, cultivated taste, and knowledge 
of the world. Your peasantry mountain-ridger does very well in the way of his 
vocation. He screams out fourth fiddle with very good effect. But it takes 
one of our cultivated urban Toms to fife, fiddle, bassoon, and hurdy-gurdy all to- 
gether. 

The Romans gave their domestic tigers'three names: to wit, Felis, Catus, 
and Catulus. These were, probably, different tribes, using different styles of 
melody. “Felis” was the prefurred name, however, and lapped the most plen- 
tiful milk of favor. A good mouser was called “ Muricida.” But to give the 
catalogue of names might put me in the same casegory with a prosing peasant. 
That catastrophe I beg leave to avoid, and so go on with my story. Permit me 
that felisity. 

Some people like the voice of a dog. Not I. 

The dog bays the moon, and howls out sickness, thirst, and madness, but 
puss pours out wild and melancholy love-notes in tender, healthful adagio and 
maestoso. Does he succeed in calling his ladye-love to the old trysting-place 
so many a night hallowed by fierce and gentle dalliance ;—what soul-piercing 
epithalamics fill with poetic fury the ear of the sentimental watchman, snoozing 





hard by! How many a feverish tongue in the chosen happy neighborhood 
swears out in rapture at the paradisical concert. The Garcianever sung as a cat 
can sing. 


Blessed air! Cavallo says it is “the vehicle of sound.” So it is. And 
what hero can better stride that Velocipede than the voice of a cat! 

The mariner’s welcume of the word “ Catspaw,” comes upon the cloudy cry 
of distant land-cats, and his sail and soul vibrate together with the grateful im- 
pulse of the breeze. It is a singular fact that the word “cat” is as necessary a 
term of description in music, as any particle is to a particular class of words in 
prose orthography. This is a well-deserved tribute to the musical genius of that 
interesting animal. ‘ Cat” in a coustics is what “pro,” “con,” “ad” &ca 
are in grammar. The music of the rushing torrent of waters at Niagara can- 
not be described but as a cat-aract. The Paganinies of the world draw their 
bows upon catgut. Poets slecp upon cattails to get inspiration. If three musi- 
cians go home drunk of a moonlight night, they are sure to entertain the town 
with a cat-ch. 

The courier-avant critics of the opera, who decide for the people beforehand, 
join the orchestra with catcalls. The printers’ devils and general loafers catcr- 
waul. Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night” was acted in that way on Mrs. Wood's 
last night at the Park, when old Hays came in and cried out, like a true police- 
officer, in the language of Maria— , 

“What a caterwauling do you keep here! If my lady (the Mayor) have not 
called up her steward, Malvolio, (the captain of the watch,) and bid him turn you 
out of doors, never trust me.” 

Catskill mountain is full of the lowing of cattle. The penitentiary cata- 
combs are tragic with notes of despair. Every ship is vocal with the cat-o'- 
nine-tails. ‘ Kit” is a small fiddle. Every body can sing that pathetic old 
English ballad entitled “‘ Dido and AEneas,” the burden of which is “ Kitty ht? 
dink-a-Dido.” I could go on, but the illustrations I have given are sufficient for 
my purrpose. 

Catacoustics is defined to be the echo or air-copied reflection of the offspring 
of the sonorous body which utters some new-born melody. How truly apposite 
is the name as applies to our city cats! How plentiful are all the needful in- 
struments of reproduction! Let some battle-worn grim-alkin pour out a solitary 
ditty upon your fence at midnight, and the adjacent walls of the bleck will 
catch up the glorious essence of sound, and fling it back and about like the 
orgies of the most classical wizards. You will dream of Der Freyschutz, and 
think you hear a spirit. But if you want tobe lapped in Elysium, listen to a 
Cat Concert. To get one up, only tell your cook to leave the dinner remnants 
on the grass plot, instead of handing them, according to law, to the swillman. 
Let it be done on some moonlight night, so that there will be a chance for help 








to the effect, from the soaring stretch of some late-watching she-eagle—(every 


_ 


block furnishes a proper quota)—who sits by her window, pounding her piano— 
no ; forte—and goes F in the sixty-sixth ledger line, sostenato, for a quarter of 
au hour without breathing. That helps the harmony powerfully. If you can 
get a man with a hand organ to grind at your front door while the perform ance 
is going on, and an amateur of “foreign airs” to saw his guitar and voice to the 
“native graces” over the way, at the same time, your appointments will be com- 
plete—you are happy—very happy. ° 

Such ere the New York festivals. Is it needful to describe them ? Why do 
Task? Who can describe the effect produced by the chorus of sixty cats, aided 
by all the masical talent of the ward! 

Reader, thou hast been at such a concert. Thou hast not? Hence then, 
thou knowest naught. First, however, give me a thousand dollars for teaching 
thee a new pleasure. Pay me the monies, invite your cats, and call me a good 
musical caterer. 

, P.S. Ifyou can throw in a small boy who sings Methodist Hymn tunes doloro- 
tissima voce, like the howl of a mad dog, it will put into your conglomerate 
work, the idea of Death’s head on a tombstone. Put alongside of him a young 
gentleman, who squeals with his sweetheart, harmonious “ why-e-a, why-e-a— 
whew, e, a, &, a, a, a, a, a, ah! 

a, ah! ah! 
a, a, 
a, 
a, 
a, 
ah! ah! 
a, ah? 
: aha! 
and the cats will be encouraged by the competition. Cry “Fire!” and “Watch” 
yourself. Pay the money before specified to the “Spirit,” for I have a notion 
that he’s short of funds to feed his cattle-laborers, and such. This is the end of 
the catalogue. Now, dearest Kate, I am free, but—for—thee. 





Red House Regetta. 

Extensive preparations are making by the spirited lessee of the Red House 
on the Third Avenue for the approaching Regetta, which will come off on Mon- 
day week, the 17thinst. The prize, a noble six oared wherry, with fifty dollars 
in cash for the second boat, is a perfect gem, and will be exhibited at the scene 
of action to-day, and during the ensuing week. Great sport is anticipated, and 
no small sprinkling of bright eyes and rosy lips. "We don’t know anything that 
brings out the little loves (God bless ’em), as much as a boat race. It com- 
mences at four o'clock, but as we don't intend to lose a bit of the days sport, 
we shall be “‘inventus” at half past two. It will be downright nonsense to get 
there after the brass band has exhausted its melodies, and all the ice creams 
are gone. 

A famous Foot Race came off on Thursday afternoon last on Staten Island, 
between BeLpen and Van Pett. Several thousands were in attendance, and a 
large amount of money was staked upon the issue. The distance was two hun- 
dred yards, and Belden won by about twenty feet. Betting 2to 1 on him. 








Mrs. Mason—late Lewer—has just issued her re-print of the last number of 
the London Quarterly Review. 


BUFFALO HUNTING. 











Animating as the sport of wild buffalo hunting from horseback must always 

necessarily be, from the great speed, enormous strength, aud indomitable courage 
of the animal, I confess the sport must fall short of the excitement attending the 
attack of the ferocious beast with hog-spears. I have not partaken of that dan- 
gerous fun, and shall probably never desire to do so, being perfectly satisfied with 
the detail of a “ scrimmage” given me by a party who rejoiced in a narrow es- 
cape. The following is the account given by himself :— ’ 
_ The 15th Regiment N. I., to which I belonged, being stationed at Kiphen- 
junge, I was at breakfast one morning, when an orderly of the Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Regiment and Station, Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, came with the 
Colonel's compliments desiring to see me. I sent word that I should be 
with him as soon as I had breakfasted. The orderly returned a second time, 
with the Colonel's compliments, desiring that I should repair to his quarters in- 
stantly and breakfast with him. The Colonel, when [entered the room, said, 
‘* Why the d—! did you stay for your breakfast! did you think there was none 
here?” adding, “ there is a whole herd of wild buffalos in my compound. 
Come,” said he, “sit down and eat your breakfast, and we will talk to them 
afterwards.” I replied, “ Stuff, Sir, you are romancing!” ‘To which he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ No, by Jove! come and see for yourself.” I accompanied the Colonel 
to the back of the house, and upon the plain, at the distance of about 200 yards, 
was a herd of buffalos and athree-parts grown calf. I was so astonished, I could 
hardly believe my eyes, and expressed myself that they must be tame buffalos. 
“ Tame buffalos, indeed ! Where were the like ever seen before?” Upon my 
asking how he cuuld account for their being there at such a long distance from 
the forest (about thirteen miles), he said, » only way he pe | account for it 
was, their having wandered in the night, and day-light having broken upon them, 
they were lost. We retired to the breakfast table, and the Celonel sent his or- 
derlies round the cantonments to call the officers to his quarters. 

Most of the officers having arrived, and expressed their surprise at the extra- 
ordinary visit of such company, the Colonel wished to know what was to be 
done. The Colonel stated that his elephants, and also the Company's, were 
gone for churrah (food). The other two private elephants, one mine, and the 
other that of another officer, were also gone. The Colonel then said, the only 
way to attack them, and prevent their escape, was that of hunting them on 
horseback, and spearing them. No one seemed to relish the Colonel's ideas of 
encuuntering so formidable an antagonist with a mere hog-spear on horseback. 
The Colonel, however, to stir up their pluck, said, “There was a time when I 
would not have looked at them twice before I had been at them; I am now too 
old and too heavy (about 17st.) to ride ;” and turning to me, who had professed 
to be a sportsman, added, “‘ Come, Sir, send for your horse, and set ’em an ex- 
ample.” I felt very little relish for this, and, to get off, made some excuse as 
to the strength of my horse, and its competency ; but this was overruled by the 
offer of horses of other officers, one of which I accepted. After some persua- 
sion, several others sent for their horses, and when mounted, we consisted of five 
—Captain Cooper, Lieutenant Stirling, Lieutenant Shuldham, myself, and Dr. 
Swiney. Armed with spears, we advanced upon the herd, who immediately set 
off at full speed. After a chase of about a mile and a half, the calf, being un- 
able to keep up with the herd, separated from it : we rode it, and, having despatch- 
ed it, continued our pursuit after the herd. We had very hard riding before we 
came up with them. They were almost immediately lost in a grass jungle, 
through which we followed them, and once more drove them out upon the plain. 
Their speed had hitherto been so great, we had not been able to close upon them 
so as to deliver a spear. We had ridden about seven miles, when, all on a sud- 
den, a very large male, about 17 hands high, with horns at least six feet long, the 
leader of the herd, turned round, and, having allowed the herd to proceed, charged 
must furiously, first one horse, then another. He was not, however, able to 
come in contact with our horses ; and after the herd had proceeded at least a mile 
and a half, and could only be traced by the clouds of dust they raised from the 
burning sands over which they travelled, he set off at a full gallop after them. 
Now was the time when our spears first began to have effect. , e was closely 

ursued for nearly two miles, and, although the spears which had been delivered 
had very severely cut his hind-quarters, he still kept up his atte ob that the 
system pursued was not likely to bring him down, and that we should lose him, 


huntsmen to ‘keep off,” to “keep clear,” and I would 
I called out to the other hun _ ee erie beneno baghaan cadets 
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sufficiently near to the hog to drive it through him, holding*the shaft in the 
hand. Very few sportsmen, however, will venture upon it, a®it 1s attended with 
very much danger to the horse from the tusks of the boar. I rode in upon the 
lo, who was most eagerly continuing his course in chase of the herd, which 
he was fast closing " He now took no notice of the horse, not even when 
neck and neck . In that situation, not being able with single hand to 
drive the spear in, I dropped the reins upon the neck of my horse, and fm ig! 
two hands drove my spear with my utmost force in between his ribs. en 
found I could get it no further, I laid hold of the reins, and endeavored to wheel 
the horse to the left, to make way for the other sportsmen to close in; but the 
horse, instead of answering the bit, made a quarter wheel, and stood still, re- 
fusing the spur. The buffalo, missing the horse, proceeded about ten ees 
halted, turned round, and faced the horse. Immediately I saw WERTUE 
looking round to the sportsmen, who were close pon my heels, I called out to 
them, * For God's sake keep off, for! am gone!” es 
As I spake these words, I saw the buffalo preparing tocharge ; his ears were 
drawn close to his neck, he tossed his horns back, sunk his head, took his level, 
and with his eyes flashing like two balls of fire, down he came with a tremendous 
crash to the charge, and threw me and the horse a considerable distance. I alighted 
n my back and the buffalo ran up to my feet. There he stood with the 
po mf side, the blood flowing in torrents from his wounds. _My compan- 
ions were sitting upon their horses at a respectful distance, exclaiming—‘“ My 
God ! he is killed !” —“ Poor fellow !” said another, “it is all over with him !”"— 
A third exclaimed, “I would not have come out and seen this for all the world !” 
A consultation was shortly held as to what was to be done to get my body, one 
observing that they could not return without it. Upon this a certain gallant 
cock, whose name, perhaps, it may be as well to withhold, said, “I will go 
back, and get a gun, and shoot him!” So saying, off he went, but not to return. 

I had begun to get exceedingly tired of my situation, and to think very se- 
riously of having to wait until my friend should reach the cantonment, and come 
back with the gun. Indeed, I was fearful that, when arrived in cantonment, 
he would be fatigued; and if once got in company with Hodgson’'s pale ale, or 
saw the tiffin-table smoking with savoury curries and chicken-cntlets, his senses 
would be so absorbed in gastronomic reflections that he would forget the object 
of his journey, and we should see no more of him. Soit turned out. He had been 
very shy all the day of the monster. Circumstanced as I was, I felt a great 
delicacy indoing anything which might offend his Majesty of the plain. How- 
ever, after a little consideration, I resolved to raise my hand, and beckon there- 
with to the remaining hunters, to indicate that I was alive, and to draw the buf- 
falo off from me. I accordingly waved my hand. This was replied to by ex- 
clamations— Good God, he 1s not dead !”—“ See, he moves his hand !’ —“ Get 
up and run away, for God’s sake, of you will be killed!” This I thought pretty 
advice, easier given than followed, and if followed, a sure way almost of meeting 
with death. The sun was now in the meridian, very powerful, burning my face and 
eyes sadly. After some further consideration, I rolled over from my back to my 
belly. ] then cast my eye behina me, and found my fierce companion still quiet. I 
then began seriously to think of the possibility of escaping from him, despairing of 
being extricated by the assistance of my companions. After a little hesitation, 
by wey of experiment to see how the buffalo would take my movement, I rose 
gradually upon my hands and knees, keeping my eye over my shoulder upon him. 
In a second he went through all his former evolutions of ears, horns, and eyes, 
took his level, and making another furious charge, the dreadful consequences of 
which I escaped by prostrating myself flat upon the ground as soon as I saw that 
he had taken his level. By this maneuvre his horns merely grazed my back. 
The force of his head broke on the ground off my left shoulder; he rolled head 
over heels, and lay upon the ground, his fore feet close to me, we looking at each 
other in the face. 

It was now time to think seriously of getting away. I felt Ihad been much 
bruised, though I experienced but little pain. 1 thought the moment favorable 
to try escape, and I calculated that hefore he cotld get up I could lie down 
again. Up I got, but with difficulty, the pain in my loins was so great : I sup- 
ported them with both my hands. He permitted me gently to walk away, for 
fast I could not, and rejoin my companions. The buffalo never offered to move. 
My companions were full of sympathy, such as exclaiming“ Make haste, 
make haste !’’—** Look, look at the blood!”"—and, at last, ‘‘ What can we do for 
you’” Srritated and vexed, I said, ‘‘Go, and pick up my hat,” which lay at 
the buffalo’s feet. This they declined : I vented my spleen and ehger in volleys 
of abuse at the r cowardly conduct throughout, and said, ‘‘!f you will not do it 
I will do it myself.” In vain they endeavored to restrain me, by riding between 
me and the buffalo. I wasdetermimed to accomplish it after daring enn to do 
it, if it cost me my life. Iwent and picked up my hat, my old acquaintance ne- 
ver offering totake the slightest notice of me. We retired toa village about 
300 yards distance, where my horse had retreated, and where several hundred 
people were collected. 

The buffalo, missing both his own and new companions, shortly afterwards got 
up on his legs, appeared to be quite revived, and for some time amused himself, 
to the great entertainment of the spectators, with galloping after several Pariah 
dogs that were traversing the plain. At length he walked into and immersed 
himself, all hut his head, in alarge tank. The other sportsmen had rode up to 
the tank, and were quietly sitting on their horses upon the banks, the buffalo not 
taking the least notice of them. Seeing the tranquil state of the animal, | 
mounted my horse, which was very lame from the eflects of the violent blow he 
had received, and rode up to thetank. Before I had time to pull up my reins, 
the buffalo immediately selected my horse, and furiously rushed out of the water 
after him. I had but time to get to the right about, and into a smart gallop, re- 
treating, when I found my old companion following close at my heels. He con- 
tinued the pursvit for about 150 yards, and gave it up. After looking about him 
for a few minutes, he started off across the plain ata furious rate. He had 
proceeded about half a mile when he observed an object some distance a-head 
of him crossing the plain; he directed his course towards it, speedily came in 
contact, knocked it over, and proceeded on. The other sportsmen anda number 
of villagers immediately went to give assistance, but it was of no avail. The 
unhappy creature proved to be a middle-aged woman. _ She waskilled and drea|- 
fully mutilated: her arms were broken in several places, her ribs driven in, 
and her head smashed. She was on her way home from a neighboring village. 
This awful spectacle strongly impressed us all, but more particularly myself, 
with a most powerful feeling of wonder and gratitude to Providence at the mi- 
raculous escape I had but a few minutes before experienced. We now went our 
way home. On the following day some peasants came into the cantonment to 
inform us that the buffalo had travelled about two miles from the spot, had taken 
refuge in a large lake, and was found dead in the morning. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim— 


One crowdedhour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Dum Wiwimus Wiwamvs. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for July, 1840. 


Charles O'Malley, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAHTER I.—THE ESCAPE. 


When in 17— the dissolution of the Irish Parliament was announced in Dub- 
iin, its interest in certain circles was manifestly increased by the fact, that 
Godfrey O’Malley was at last open to arrest—for, as in olden times, certain 
gifted individuals essed some happy immunity against death by fire or 
sword, so the worthy O’Malley seemed to enjoy a no less valuable privilege, 
and for many a year had passed among the myrmidons of the law, as writ-proof. 
Now, however, the charm seemed to have yielded, and pretty much with the 
same feeling as a storming party may be supposed to experience on the day 
that a breach is reported as practicable, did the honest attorneys retained in 
parton suits against him, rally round each other that morning in the Four 

Bonds, mortgages, notes of hand, promissory notes, in fact every imaginable 
species of invention for raising the O'Malley exchequer, for the preceding thirty 
years, were about on all sides ; suggesting to the mind of an uninte- 
rested observer, the notion that, had the aforesaid O’Malley been an independent 
and absolute monarch, instead of merely being the member for Galway, the 
kingdom over whose destinies he had been called to preside, would have suffered 
not a little from a depreciated currency and an extravagant issue of paper. Be 
that as it might, one thing was clear, the whole estates of the family could 
not possibly pay one-fourth of the debt ; and the only question was one which 
occasionally arises at a scanty dinner ona mail-coact. road. who was to be 
~ lucky individual to carve the joint, where so many were sure to go off 

ungry. 

It was now a trial of address between these various and hichlv.cj ‘ 
men, who should first pounce upon the victim, and when the an cnt cans 
is taken into consideration, who will doubt that every feasible expedient for se- 
curing him was resorted to. While writs were struck agaiust him in Dublin 
emissaries were dispatched to the various surrounding counties, to procure 
others, in the event of his escape. Ne excats were sworn and water bailiffs 
engaged to follow him on the high seas; and, as the gréat Nassau balloon did 
not exist in those days, no imaginable mode of escape appeared possible, and 
bets were offered, at long odds, that witain twenty-four hours, the late mem- 


ped be ejoying his otivm cum dignitate in his majesty’s goal of New- 
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but g in ne Wefor a this hi nding hope, the dreadful 
rumor t O'Malley was no more. One had seen it jst five minutes 
before, in the eveni odiien of Falkner’s paper—another heard it in the courts 
—a third rd the” ‘justice stating it to the master of the rolls—and 
lastly, a breat witness arrived ‘from College-green, with the news that 
Daly’s Club House was shut up. the shutters closed. To describe the con- 
sternation the intelligence ¢aused on every side is impossible; nothing in history 
equals it, except, perhaps, the entry into Moscow, deserted and 
forsaken by its former inhabitants. While terror and dismay, therefore, spread 
amid that wide and respectable body who formed O’Malley’s creditors, the pre- 
parations for his funeral were going on with every rapidity—relays of horses 
were ordered at every stage of the journey, end it was annuunced that, in testi- 
mony of his worth, a large party of his friends were to accompany his remains 
to Portumna Abbey—a test much more indicative of resistence in the event of 
red atenet to arrest the body, than anything like reverence for their departed 

riend. 

Such was the state of matters in Dublin, when a letter reached me one morn- 
ing at O'Malley Castle, whose contents will at once explain the writer’s intention, 
and also serve to introduce my unworthy self to the reader. It was thus :— 

Dear Cuartey.—Your uncle Godfrey, whose debts, [God pardon him,] are 
more numerous than the hairs of his wig, was obliged to die here last week. 
We did the thing for him completely ; and all doubts as to the reality of the 
event are silenced by the circumstantial detail of the newspaper ‘that he was 
confined six weeks to his bed, from a cold he caught ten days ago while on guard.’ 
Repeat this, for it is better we had all the same story, till he comes to life again, 
which maybe will not take place before Tuesday or Wednesday. At the same 
time, canvass the county for him, and say he'll be with his friends next week, and 
up in Woodford and the Scariff barony; say he died a true Catholic ; it will serve 
him on the hustings. Meet us at Athlone on Saturday, and bring your uncle's 
mare with you—he says he’d rather ride home; and tell Father MacShane to 
have a bit of dinner ready about four o'cleck, for the corpse can get nothing after 
he leave Mountmellick. No more now, from yours, ever. 

“To Charles O'Malley, Esq. 

** O'Malley Castle, Galway.” 

When this not over clear document reached me I was the sole inhabitant of 
O'Malley Castle, a very ruinous pile of incongruous masonry, that stood in a 
wild and dreary part of the county of Galway, bordering on the Shannon; on 
every side stretched the property of my uncle, or at least what had once been 
so; and indeed so numerous were its present claimants that he would have 
been a subtle lawyer who could bave pronounced upon the right owner. The | 
demense around the castle contained some well-grown and handsome timber, | 
and as the soil was undulating and fertile, presented many features of beauty ; | 
beyond it all was sterile, bleak and barren. Long tracks of brown heath-clad 
mountains, or not less unprofitable valleys of tall and waving fern were all that 
the eye could discern, except where the broad Shannon, expanding into a tranquil 
and glassy lake, lay still and motionless beneath the dark mountains; a few 
islands, with some ruined churches and a round tower, alone breaking the dreary 
waste of water. 

Here it was that I had passed my infancy and my youth, and here I now’stood 
at the age of seventeen, quite unconscious that the world contained aught fairer 
and béightes than that gloomy valley, with its rugged frame of mountains. 

When a mere child I was left an orphan to the care of my worthy uncle. My 
father, whose extravagance had well sustained his family reputation, had squan- 
dered a large and handsome property in contesting elections for his native county, 
zndin keeping up that system of unlimited hospitality, for which Ireland in gene- 
ral, and Galway more especially, was renowned. The result was, as might be 
expected, ruin and beggary; he died, leaving every one of his estates encum- 
bered with heavy debts, and the only legacy he left to his brother was a boy of 
four years of age, entreating him with his last breath—“ Be anything you like 
to him, Godfrey, but a father, or at least such a one as I have proved.” 

Godfrey O’Malley, some short time previous, had lost his wife, and when this 
new trust was committed to him, he resolved never to re-marry, but to rear me 
up as his own child, and the inheritor of his estates. How weighty and onerous 
an obligation this latter might prove the reader can form seme idea ; the inten- 
tion was, however, a kind one : and, to do my uncle justice, he loved me with all 
the affection of a warm and open heart. 

From my earliest years his whole anxiety was to fit me for the part of a coun- 
try gentleman, as he regarded that character—viz: I rode boldly with fox- 
hounds: I was about the best shot within twenty miles of us; I could swim 
the Shannon at Holy Islend; I drove four-in-hand better than the coachman 
himself; and from finding a hare to hooking a salmon, my equal could not be 
found, from Killaloe to Banagher. These were the staple of my endowmeuts ; 
besides which, the parish priest had taught me a little Latin, a little French, and 
a little Geometry, and a great deal of the life and opinions of St. Jago, who 
presided over a holy well in the neighborhood, and was held in very considerable 
repute. 

When I add to this portraiture of my accomplishments that I was nearly six 
feet high, with more than a common share of activity and strength for my years, 
and no inconsiderable portion of good looks, I have finished my sketch, and stand 
before my reader. 

It is now time I should return to Sir Hwrry's letter, which so completely be- 
wildered me, that but for the assistance of Father Roach, who explained to me 
that the story of the death and burial of my uncle was probably but a ruse of his 
to disappoint the Dublin bailiffs, and get down into the country, I should have 
been totally unable to make out the writer's intentions. By his advice I imme- 
diately set out for Athlone, where, when I arrived, I found my uncle addressing 
the mob from the top of the hearse, and recounting his miraculous escapes as a 
new claim upon their gratitude. 

“There was nothing else for it, boys ; the Dublin people insisted on my being 
their member, and besieged the clubhouse. I refused—they threatened—I grew 
obstinate—they furious. I'll die first, said 1, Galway or nothing! ‘ Hurrah’ 
from the mob! ‘O’Malley for ever!’ And yesee I kept my word, boys—I did 
die ; I died that evening at a quarter past eight. ‘There, read it for yourselves ; 
there’s the paper; was waked, and carried out, and hereI am after all, ready to 
die in earnest for you—but never to desert you.” 

The cheers here were deafening ; and my uncle was carried through the mar- 
ket, down to the mayor's house, who being a friend of the opposition party, was 
complimented with three groans; then up the Mall to the chapel, beside which 
Father MacShane resided; he was then suffered to touch the earth once more, 
when, having shaken hands with all of his constituency within reach, he entered 
within the house, to partaxe of the kindest welcome and best reception the good 
priest could afford him. 

My uncle’s progress homeward was a triumph; the real secret of his escape 
had somehow come out, and his popularity rose to a white heat. “An it’s 
little O'Malley cares for the law—bad luck to it; it’s himself can laugh at 
jadge and jury. Arrest him !—na bocklish—catch a weazle asleep,” &c. Such 
were the encomiums that greeted him as he passed on towards home: while 
shouts of joy and blazing bonfires attested that his success was regarded as a 
national triumph. 

The west has certainly its strong features of identity. Had my uncle pos- 
sessed the claims of the immortal Howard—had he united in his person al! the 
attributes which confer a lasting and ennobling fame upon humanity—he re 
have passed unnoticed and unobserved ; but for the man that had duped a judge 
and escaped the sheriff, nothing was sufficiently flattering to mark their appro- 
bation. The success of the exploit was two fold; the news spread far and near, 
and the very story canvassed the county better than Billy Davern himself, the 
Athlone attorney. 

This was the prospect now before us; and, however little my readers may 
sympathise with my taste, I must honestly avow that I looked forward with a 
most delighted feeling. O’Malley Castle was to be the centre of operations, 
and filled with my uncle’s supporters, while I, a mere stripling, and usually 
treated as a boy, was to be entrusted with important missions, and sent off to 
canvass a distant relation, with whom my uncle was not on terms; and who 
might ibly be approachable by a younger branch of the family, with whom 
he had never any collision. 


Harry Boy e. 





CHAPTER II.—MR. BLAKE. 

Nothing but the exigency of the case could ever have persuaded my uncle to 
stoop to the humiliation of canvassing the individual to whom I was now about 
to proceed as an envoy extraordinary, with full powers to make any, or every 
amende, provided only his interest, and that of his followers, should he thereby 
secured to the O'Malley cause. The evening before I set out was devoted to 

ving me all the necessary instructions how I was to proceed, and what difficulties 
gn to avoid. 

“Say your uncle’s in high feather with the government party,” said Sir 
Harry Boyle, a well known member of the Irish House, and a great friend of my 
uncle, “and that he only votes against them as a ruse de guerre, as the French 
call it.” 

“‘Tusist upon it, tbat am sure of the election without him; but that for 
family reasons he shonld not stand aloof from me ; that people are talking of it 
in the country:” 

“ And drop a hint,” said Considine, [Count Billy Considine, an Irishman, who 
had won his title in the Austrian service, ‘who certainly was no beauty, but 
whom, somehow, very few men of his day had a fancy for telling so; a deadlier 
hand and steadier eye never covered his man in the Phenix,’] “ that O’Malley’s 
greatly improved his shooting.” 

“And don’t get drunk too early in the evening, for Phil. Blake has beautiful 





claret,” said another, 
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onfidence hourly increasing—success all} “ And be sure you don’t make love to the red-head 


ed irls.”” 4 
“He has four of them, each more sinfully ugly than ‘irae a third. 


“ You will he playing whist too,” said Boyle, “and don’t mind losin 
pounds. Mrs. B., long life to her, has a playful way of turning the king» few 

Charley will do it all well,” said my uncle, “leave him alo ‘2 
us have in the supper.” : 

It was only on the following morning, as the tandem came round t 
that I began to feel the importance of my mission, and certain mis ivi , 
over me as to my ability to fulfilit. Mr. Blake and his family, though a me 
from my uncle for several years past, had been always most kind ad stranged 
tured to me; and, although I could not with propriety have cultivated Bood-na- 
intimacy with them, I had every reason to suppose, that they entertain Close 
wards me nothing but sentiments of good will. The head of the on to. 
Galway squire of the oldest and most genuine stock ; a great sportsman. Was g 
ligent farmer, and most careless father; he looked upon a fox as an ing = 
more precious part of the creation than a French governess ; and thoy oe 
riding well with the hounds was a far better gift than all the learning of by that 
His daughters were after his own heart—the best-tempered, least educated, nn 
high-spirited, gay, dashing, ugly girls in the country—ready to drive oy 
foot paling without a saddle, and to dance the “Wind that shakes the 
for four consecutive hours against all the officers that their hard fate 
Horse-guards ever condemned to Galway. 

The mamma was only remarkable for her liking for whist, and her invariab! 
good fortune thereat ; a circumstance the world were agreed in ascribing a 
the blind goddess than her own natural endowments. _—— 

Lastly, the heir of the house was a stripling of about my Own age, whose 
complishments were limited to selling spavined and broken-winded horses to th ‘ 
infantry officers, playing a safe game at billiards, and acting as jackall-general 1, 
his sisters at balls, providing them with a sufficiency of partners, and makin n 
strong fight for a place at the supper-table for his mother. The paternal ae 
filial traits, more honored at home than abroad, had made Mr. Matthew Blake 
rather well-known individual in the neighborhood where he lived. ‘ 

Though Mr. Blake’s property was ample, and strange to say for his county. yy 
encumbered, the whole air and appearance of his house and grounds betrayed 
anything rather than a sufficiency of means. The gate lodge was a miserg)\, 
mud hovel, with a thatched and falling roof ; the gate itself, a wooden contrivance 
one-half of which was boarded, and the other railed; the avenue was covered 
with weeds, and deep with ruts, and the clumps of young plentation whieh haq 
been planted and fenced with care, were now open to the cattle, and either to. 
tally uprooted, or denuded of their bark and dying. The lawn, a handsoine one 
of some forty acres, had been devoted to an exercise ground for training horsos 
and was cut up by their feet beyond all semblance of its original destinatioy: 
and the house itself, a large and venerable structure of above a century old, én. 
played every variety of contrivance to exclude the weather from the windows, as 
well as the usual one of glass. The hall-door hung by a single hinge, and ro. 
quired three persons each morning and evening to open and shut it; the romain. 
der of the day it lay pensively open ; the steps which led to it were broken and 
falling ; and the whole aspect of things without was ruinous in the extreme. 
Within, matters were somewhat better, for though the furniture was old, and 
none of it clean, yet an appearance of comfort was evident ; and the large grate. 
blazing with its pile of red hot turf, the deep-cushioned chair, the old black ma- 
hogany dinner-table, and the soft carpet, albeit deep with dust, were not to be 
despised on a winter’s evening, after a hard day’s run with the “ Blazers.” Here 
it was, however, that Mr. Philip Blake had dispensed his hospitalities for above 
fifty years, and his father before him; and here, with a retinue of servants as 
gauche and ill-ordered as all about them, was he accustomed to invite all that 
the country possessed of rank and wealth, among which the officers quartered in 
his neighborhood were never neglected, the Misses Blake having as decided a 
taste for the army as any young ladies of the west of Ireland. And while the 
Galway squire, with his cords and tops, was detailing the last news from Ballin- 
asloe in one corner, the dandy from St. James’s-street might be seen displaying 
more arts of seductive flattery in another, than his most accurate insouciance 
would permit him to practise in the elegant saloons of London or Paris: and 
the same man who would have “cut his brother,” for a solecism of dress or 
equipage, in Bond-street, was now to be seen quietly domesticated, eating fe:nily 
dinners, rolling silk for the young ladies, gomg down the middle in a country 
dance, and even descending to the indignity of long whist, at “‘ tenpenny” points, 
with only the miserable consolation that the ‘company were not honest.” 

It was upon a clear frosty morning, when a bright blue sky and a sharp but 
bracing air seemed to exercise upon the feelings a sense no less pleasurable than 
the balmiest breeze, and warmest sun of summer, that I whipped my leader short 
round, and entered the precincts of “Gart-na-Morra” As J proceeded along 
the avenue, I was struck by the slight traces of repairs here and there evident ; 
a gate or two that formerly had been parallel to the horizon, had been raised to 
the perpendicular: some ineffectual efforts at paint were also perceptible upon 
the palings, and, in short, everything seemed to have undergone a kind of attempt 
at improvement. 

When I reached the door, instead of being surrounded, as of old, by a tribe of 
menials, frieze-coated, bare-headed, and bare-legged, my presence was announced 
by a tremendous ringing of bells, from the hands of an old functionary, in very 
formidable livery, who peeped at me through the hall window, and whom, with 
great difliculty, I recognised as my quondam acquaintance, the butler. His wig 
alone would have graced a king’s counsel, and the high collar of his coat, aud 
the stiff pillory of his cravat, denoted an eternal adieu to so humble a vocation 
as drawing a cork. Before I had time for any conjecture as to the altered cir- 
cumstances about, the activity of my friend at the bell hed surrounded me with 
‘four others worse than himself,” at least, they were exactly similarly attired; 
and, probably, from the novelty of their costume, and the restraints of so unusual 
a thing as dress, were as perfectly unable to assist themselves or others, as the 
Court of Aldermen would be, were they to rig owt in plate armor of the four- 
teenth century. How much longer I might have gone on conjecturing the rea- 
sons for the masquerade porte cannot say ; but my servant, an Irish disciple 
of my uncle’s, whispered in my ear—‘ It’s a red breeches day, Master Charles 
—they’ll have the hoith of company in the house.” The phrase needed little 
explanation to inform me, that it was one of those occasions on which Mr. Blake 
attired all the hangers-on of his in livery, and that great preparations were ™ 
progress for amore than usually splendid reception. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE INTRODUCTION. 

I was immediately ushered into the breakfast-room, where a party of above 
a dozen persons were most gaily enjoying all the good cheer for which the 
house had a well-deserved repute. After the usual shaking of hands, and hearty 
greetings were over, I was introduced in all form to Sir George Dashwood, 2 tall 
and singularly handsome man of about fifty, with an undress military frock and 
ribbon. His reception of me was somewhat strange, for as they mentioned my 
relationship to Godfrey O’Malley, he smiled slightly, and whispered something to 
Mr. Blake, who replied, ‘Oh! no, nv, not the least ; a mere boy—and, besides 
” what he added I lost, for at that moment Nora Blake was presenting me 
to Miss Dashwood. . 

If the sweetest blue eyes that ever beamed beneath a forehead of snowy white- 
ness, over which dark brown and waving hair fell, less in curls than masses of 
locky richness, could only have known what wild work they were making of my 
poor heart, Miss Dashwood, I trust, would have looked at her tea-cup, her 
muffin, rather than at me, as she actually did on that fatal morning. |! I were 
to judge from her costume, she had only just arrived, and the morning 4! had 
left upon her cheek a bloom, that contributed greatly to the effeet of her lovely 
countenance. Although very Young, her form had all the roundness of — 
hood ; while her gay and sprightly manner indicated all the sans gen¢, whic 
when tempered with perfect good taste, and accompanied by beauty, and no 
small share of talent, form an irresistible power of attraction. 

Beside her sat a tall, handsome man, of about five-and-thirty, or ag forty 
years of age, wit) a most soldierly air, who, as I was presented to him, scarcelf 
turned his head, and gave mea half nod of very unequivocal coldness. ‘There 
are moments in life in which the heart is, as it were, laid low to any chance o 
casual impression, with a wondrous sensibility of pleasure, or its oppos!'¢. The 
to me was one of those ; and as I turned from the lovely girl, who had ge 
me with a marked courtesy, to the cold air and repelling hauteur of the oe 
browed Captain, the blood rushed throbbing to my forehead ; and as ! oor 
to my place at the table, I eagerly sought his eye, to return him a look of - 
fiance and disdain, proud and contemptuous as his own. Captain Hammers y 
however, never took further notice of me,*but continued to recount, for the 





amusement of those about, several excellent stories of his military car 


which, I confess, were heard with every test of delight by all, save me. i. 
thing galled me particularly : and how easy is it, when you have begun “A o 
liking a person, to supply food for your antipathy ; all his allusions to his mits y 
life were coupled with half-hinted and ill-concealed sneers at civilians of ev a 
kind, as though every man not a soldier was absolutely unfit for common inte 
course with the world—still more, for any favorable reception in ladies’ rs, 
The young ladies of the family were a well-chosen auditory, for their a an 
tion of the army extended from the Life Guards to the Veteran — = 
Sappers and Miners included ; and as Miss Dashwood was the daughter of @ “4 
dier, she, of course, coincided in many, if not all his opinions. I turned = - 
my neighbor, a Clare gentleman, and tried to engage him in conversati@p, ae 
was breathlessly attending to the Captain. On my left sat Matthew nate 
whose eyes were firmly rivetted upon the same person, and heard his eer 
with an interest scarcely inferior to that of his sisters. Amazed, and in ! id 4 
per, I eat my breakfast in silence, and resolved that, the first moment J ao vier 
tain a hearing from Mr. Blake, I should open my negotiation, and take my !é 
at once of ‘* Gurt-na-Morra,” 
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\Ve ail assembled in a large room, called, by courtesy, the library, when break- 
<<: was over; and then it was that Mr. Blake, taking me aside, whispered, 
. Charley, it's right I should inform you that Sir George Dashwood there is the 
Commander of the Forces, and is come down here at this moment to——.” 
What for, or how it should concern me, I was not to learn ; for at that critical 
instant my informants attention was called off by Captain Hammersly asking if 
-he hounds were to hunt thet day. 

a My friend Charley, here, is the best authority upon that matter,” said Mr. 
Blake, turning towards me. , ; 

“ They are to try the meadows,” said I, with an air of some importance ; “but 
f your guests desire a day’s sport, Pll send word over to Brackley to bring the 
jogs over here, and we are sure to finda fox in your cover.” 

“Qh, then, by all means,” said the Captain, turning towards Mr. Blake and 
addressing hiwself to him—* by all means, and Miss Dashwood I’m sure would 
like to see the hounds throw off.” 

Whatever chagrin the first part of his speech caused me, the latter set my 
heart a throbbing ; and I hastened from the room to despatch a messenger to the 
huntsman to come over to Gart-na-Morra, and also another to O’Malley Castle, 
to bring my best horse, and my nding equipments, as quickly as possible. 

“ Who is this Captain, Matthew!” said I, as young Blake met me in the hall. 

“Qh! he is the aide-de-camp of General Dashwood. A nice fellow, isn’t he?” 

«| don’t know what you may think,” said-J, ‘but I take him for the most im- 
pertinent, impudent, supercilious——”’ 

The rest of my civil speech was cut short by the appearance of the very indi- 
vidual in question, who, with his hands in his pockets, and a cigar in his mouth, 
cauntered forth down the steps, taking no more notice of Matthew Blake and my- 
self than of the two fox terriers that followed at his heels. 

However anxious I might be to open negotiations on the subject of my mis- 
sion, for the present the thing was impossible ; for I found that Sir George Dash- 
wood was closetted with Mr. Blake, and resolved to wait till evening, when 
chance might afford me the opportunity I desired. 

As the ladies had entered to dress for the hunt, and as I felt no peculiar desire 
‘o ally myself with the unsocial Captain, I accompanied Matthew to the stable 
to look after the cattle, and make preparations for the coming » oa 

“ There’s Captain Hammersly’s horse,” said Matthew, as he pointed out a 
highly bred but powerful English hunter, “she came last night, for, as he ex- 
pected some sport, he sent his horses from Dublin on purpose. The other will 
be here to-day.” 

“ What is his regiment?” said I, with an appearance of carelessness, but in 
reality feeling curious to know if the Captain was a cavalry or infantry officer. 

“The th Light Dragoons,” said Matthew. 

“ You never saw him ride?” said I. 

“Never; but his groom there says he leads the way in his own country.” 

‘‘ And where may that be?” 

« Leicestershire, no less,” said Matthew. 

“Does he know Galway ?” 

“ Never was in it before; it’s only this minute he asked Mosey Daly if the 
fences were high here.” 

“Ox-fences! then he does not know what a wall is.”’ 

“Devil a bit; but we’ll teach him.” 

“That we will,” said I, with as bitter a resolution to impart the instruction 
asever schoolmaster did to whip Latin grammar into one of the great unbreeched. 

« But I had better send the horses down to the mill,” said Matthew, “ we'll 
raw that cover first.” 

So saying, he turned towards the stable, while | sauntered alone towards the 
road by which I expected the huntsman. I had not walked half a mile before I 
heard the yelping of the dogs, and, a little farther, I saw old Brackely coming 
long ata brisk trot, cutting the hounds on each side, and calling after the 
stragglers. 

“Did you see my horse on the road, Brackely’” said I. 

“| did, Misther Charles, and troth I’m sorry to see him ; sure yourself knows 
better than to take out the Badger, the best steeple-chaser in Ireland, in such a 
country as this ; nothing but awkward stone-fences, and not a foot of sure ground 

the whole of it.” 

“T know it well, Brackely ; but I have my reason for it.” 

‘Well, maybe you have; what cover will yer honor try first?” 

“They talk of the Hill,” said J, ‘but I’d much rather try ‘ Morran-a-Gowl.’” 

 Morran-a-Gowl! do you want to break your neck entirely ?” 

“No, Brackely, not mine.” 

‘‘ Whose then, alannah ?” 

‘“ An English Captain’s; the devil fly away with him ; he’s come down here 








to-day, and from all I can see is a most impudent fellow; so Brackely 
‘| understand ; well, leave it to me, and though [ don’t like the ould deer-park 
wall on the hill, we'll try it this morning with the blessing; I'll take him down 


'y Woodford, over the * Devil's Mouth,’—its eighteen feet wide this minute with 
ue late rains; into the four callows, then over the stone walls, down to Dangan ; 
then take a short cast up the hill, blow him a bit, and give him the park wall 
at the top, you must come in then fresh, and give him the whole run home over 
Sleibhmich, che Badger knows it all, and takes the road always in a fly; a 
mighty distressing thing for the horse that follows, more particularly if he does 
| understand a stone country. Well, if he lives through this, give him the 
ink fence and the stone wall at Mr. Blake’s clover-field, for the hounds will 
run into the fox about there; and though we never rode that leap since Mr. Ma- 
ne broke his neck last October at it, yet upon an occasion like this, and for the 
ionor of Galway - 
_ “To be sure, Brackely, and here’s a guinea for you ; and now trot on towards 
‘he house, they must not see us together, or they might suspect something. 
But, Brackely,” said I, calling out after him, “ if he rides it all fair what’s to 
ve done !” 
*Troth, then, myself doesn’t know ; there’s nothing so bad west of Athlone ; 
ve ye a great spite agin him?” 
“T have,” said J fiercely. 
Could ye coax a fight out of him?” 
‘That's true,” said 1; **and now ride on as fast as you can.” 
Brackely’s last words imparted alightness to my heart and step, and I strode 
song a very different man from what I had left the house half an hour previously. 








CHAPTER IV.—THE HUNT. 
_ Although we had not the advantages of a “southerly wind and clouded sky,” 
ae day, towards noon, became strongly overcast, and promised to afford us good 
‘centing weather, and as we assembled at the meet, mutual congratulations were 
*xchanged upon the improved appearance of the day. Young Blake had pro- 
vided Miss Dashwood with a quiet and well trained horse, and his sisters were 
‘mounted, as usual, upon their own animals, giving to our turn-out quite a gay 
nd lively aspect. I myself came to cover upon a hackney, having sent Badger 
"i! @ groom, and longed ardently for the moment, when, casting the skin of my 
great coat and overalls, I should appear before the world in my well-appointed 
rds and tops.” Captain Hammersley had not as yet made his appearance, 
‘any conjectures were afloat as to whether “he might have missed the road 
‘changed his mind,” or forgot all about it, as Miss Dashwood hinted. 
“ Who, pray, pitched upon this cover?’ said Caroline Blake, as she looked 
‘4 practised eye over the country, at either side 
“There is no chance of a fox, late in the day, at the mills,” said the hunts- 
‘i, inventing a lie for the occasion. 
“Then of course you neyer intend us to see much of the sport, for after you 
“8 cover, you are entirely lost to us.” , 
! thought you always followed the hounds,” said Miss Dashwood timidly. 
_ U2, to be sure we do, in any common country ; but here it is out of the ques- 
“ithe fences are too large for any one, and, if I am not mistaken, these gen- 
“en will not ride far over this; there, look yonder, where the river is rushing 
“nthe hill—that stream widening as it advances, crosses the cover nearly 
“way; well, they must clear that, and then you may see these walls of large 
“e stones, nearly five feet in height, that is the usual course the fox takes, 
““ss he heads towards the hills, and goes towards Dangan, and then there’s an 
»' \t; for the deer park wall is usually a pull up, to every one, except, per- 
‘S10 our friend Charley there, who has tried hia fortune against drowning more 
“i Once there.” 
7 Look, here he comes,” said Matthew Blake, “and looking splendidly too—a 
“* too mach in flesh, perhaps, if anything.” 
‘aptain Hammersly !” said the four Misses Blakes in a breath, “where is 


a= No it’s the Badger I’m speaking of,” said Matthew laughing, and pointing 
‘"" bis finger towards a corner of the field where my servant was leisurely 

“wing down a wall about two feet high to let him pass. 

4, how handsome—what a charger for a dragoon,” said Miss Dashwood. 

Any other mode of raising my steed, would have been much more acceptable. 

“ word dragoon was a thorn in my tenderest part that rankled and lacerated at 
_\y Str. In a moment I was in the saddle, and scarcely seated when at once 
“© mauvaase honte of boyhood left me, and I felt every inch a man. I often 
__. Sack to that moment of my life, and comparing it with many similar ones, 
thot help acknowledging how purely is the self-possession which so often wins 
.©Ss, the result of some slight trivial assuciation. My confidence in my 
; *“Manship suggested moral courage of a very different kind, and] felt that 
Hales O'Malley curveting upon a t rough bred, and the same man ambling 
ba N. shelty were two aniedie dissimilar individuals. 
Pin... chance of the Captain,” said Matthew, who had returned from a recon- 
“ance upon the road, “and after all it’s a pity, for the day is getting quite 


*Yorable.” 


EEE 





While the young ladies formed picquets to look out for the gallant milztaire, 
I seized the opportunity of prosecuting my acquaintance with Miss Dashwood ; 
and even in the few and passing observations that fell from her, learned how very 
different an order of being she was from all I had hitherto seen of country belles. 
A mixture of courtesy with naiveté—a wish to please, with a certain feminine 
gentleness, that always flatters a man, and still more a boy that fain would be 
one—gained momentarily more and more upon me, and put me also on my met- 
tle to prove to my fair companion that I was not altogether a mere uncultivated 
and unthinking creature like the remainder of those about me. 

_ “Here he is, at last,” said Helen Blake, as she cantered across a field, waiv- 
ing her handkerchief as a signal to the Captain, who was now seen approaching 
at a brisk trot. 

As he came along, a small fence intervened ; he pressed his horse a little and 
as he kissed hands to the fair Helen, cleared it in a bound, and was in an instant 
in the midst of us. 

“He sits his horse like a man, Mister Charles,” said the old huntsman, “ troth 
we must give him the worst bit of it.” 

Captain Hammersly was, despite all the critical acumen with which I can- 
vassed him, the very beau ideal of a gentleman rider, indeed, although a very 
heavy man, his powerful English thorough bred, showing not less bone than 
blood, took away all sembiance of over weight ; his saddle, well fitting and well 
placed ; his large and broad reined snaffle ; his own costume of black coat, lea- 
thers and tops, was in perfect keeping, and even to his heavy handled hunting- 
whip, I could find nothing tocavil at. As he rode up he paid his respects to the 
ladies in his usual free and easy manner, eupressed some surprise, but no regret, 
at hearing that he was late, and never deigning any notice of Matthew or myself, 
— his place beside Miss Dashwood, with whom he conversed in a low and un- 

er tone. 

“ There they go,” said Matthew, as five or six dogs, with their heads up, ran 
yelping along a furrow, then stopped, howled again, and once more set off to- 

ether. In an instant all was commotion in the little valley below us. ~The 

untsman, with his hand to his mouth, was calling off the stragglers and the 
whipper-in following up the leading dogs with the rest of the pack. ‘“ They're 
found !—they’re away !” said Matthew ; and, as he spoke, a great yell burst from 
the valley, and in an instant the whole pack were off at s Rather intent 
that moment upon showing off my horsemanship than anything else, I dashed 
spurs into Badger’s sides and turned him towaids a rasping ditch before me; 
over we went, aa down behind us a rotten bank of clay and small stones, 
showing how little safety there had been in topping instead of clearing it at a 
bound. Before I was well seated again, the Captain was beside me. ‘“ Now, 
for it, then,” said I, and away we went. What might be the nature of his feel- 


| ings I cannot pretend to state, but my own were a strange —- of wild boy- 


ish enthusiasm, revenge, and recklessness. For my own neck [ cared little— 
nothing ; but as I led the way by half a length, I muttered to myself—“ Let 
him follow me fairly this day, and I ask no more.” 

The dogs had got somewhat the start of us, and as they were in full cry, and 
going fast, we were a little behind. A thought therefore struck me, that by ap- 
pearing to take e short cut upon the hounds, I should come down upon the river 
where its breadth was greatest and thus at one coup might try my friend’s met- 
tle and his horse’s performance at the same time. On we went, our speed in- 
creasing, till the roar of the river we were now approaching was plainly audible. 
[ looked half around, and now perceived that the Captain was standing in his 
stirrups, as if to obtain a view of what was before him; otherwise his coun- 
tenance was calm and unmoved, and not a muscle betrayed that he was not 
cantering on a parade. I fixed myself firmly in my seat, shook my horse a lit- 
tle together, and with a shout, whose import every Galway hunter well knows, 
rushed him at the river. I saw the water dashing among the large stones, I 
heard its splash, I felt a bound like the ricochet of a shot, and we were over, but 
so narrowly, that the bank had yielded beneath his hind legs, and it needed a bold 
effort of the noble animal to regain his footing. Scarcely was he once more 
firm, when Hammersly flew by me, taking the lead, and sitting quietly in his sad- 
dle, as if racing. I know of nothing in all my after life like the agony of that 
moment ; for, although I was far, very far, from wishing real ill to him, yet I 
would gladly have broken my leg or my arm if he could not have been able to 
follow me. Andnow there he was actually a length and a half in advance ; and 
worse than all, Miss Dashwood must have witnessed the whole, and doubtless his 
leap over the river was better and bolder than mine. One consolation yet re- 
mained, and while I whispered it to :nyself I felt comforted again. “ His is an 
English mare—they understand these leaps—but what can he make of a Gal- 
way wall!’’ The question was soon to be solved. Before us, about three fields, 
were the hounds still in full cry ; a large stone wall lay between, and to it we 
both directed our course together. Ha! thought I, he is floored at last, as I per- 
ceived that the Captain held his horse rather more in hand, and suffered me to 
lead. ‘* New then for it!” so saying I rode at the largest part I could find, well 
knowing that Badger’s powers were here in their element. One spring, one 
plunge, and away we were, galloping along at the other side. Not so the Cap- 
tain; his horse had refused the fence, and he was now taking a circuit of the 
field for another trial of it. 

** Foundered, by Jove,” said I, as I turned round in my saddle to observe him. 
Once more he came at it, and once more baulked, rearing up at the same time, 
Imost so as to fall backward. 

My triumph was complete, and I again was about to follow the hounds ; when, 
throwing a look back, I saw Hammersley clearing the wall in a most splendid 
manner, and taking a stretch of at least thirteen feet beyond it. Once more he 
was on my flanks, and the contest renewed. Whatever might be the sentiments 
of the riders (mine I confess to) between the horses it now became a tremendous 
struggle. ‘The English mare, though evidently superior in stride and strength, 
was still overweighted, and had not besides that cat-like activity an Irish hurse 
possesses ; so that the advantages and disadvantages on either side were about 
equalized. For about half an honr now the pace was awful. We rode side by 
side, taking our leaps exactly at the same instant, and not four feet apart. The 
hounds were still considerably in advance, and were heading towards the Shan- 
non, when suddenly the fux doubled, took the hill side, and made for Dangan. 
Now, then, comes the trial of strength, I said half aloud, as I threw my eye up 
a steep and rugged mountain, covered with wild furze and tall heath, around the 
crest of which ran, ina zig-zag direction, a broken and dilapidated wall, once the 
enclosure of adeer-park. This wall, which varied from four to six feet in height, 
was of solid masonry, and would, in the most favourable ground, have been a 
bold leap. Here, at the summit of a mountain, with not a yard of footing, it 
was absolutely desperation. 

By the time that we reached the foot of the hill, the foxs followed closely by 
the hounds, had passed through a breach in the wall, while Matthew Blake, with 
the huntsmen and whipper-in, were riding along ia search of a gap to lead the 
horses through. Before I put spurs to Badger, to face the hill, I turned one 
Jook towards Hammersly. ere was a slight curl, half-smile, half-sneer upon 
his lip, that actually maddened me, and had a precipice yawned beneath my feet, 
[ should have dashed at it after that. The ascent was so steep that I was obli- 

ed to take the hill in a slanting direction, and even thus, the loose footing ren- 
dered it dangerous in the extreme. At length I reaéhed the crest, where the 
wall, more than five feet in height, stood frowning above me, and seeming to de- 
fy me. I turned my horse full round, so that his very chest almost touched the 
stone, and, with a bold cut of the whip and a loud halloo, the gallant anima! 
rose, as if rearing, pawed for an instant to regain his balance, and then with a 
frightful struggle fell backwards, and rolled from top to bottom of the hill, car- 
rying me along withhim. The last object that crossed my sight, as I lay bruis- 
ed and motionless, being the Captain, as he took the wall in a flying leap, and 
disappeared at the other side. After a few scrambling efforts to rise, Badger 
regained his legs, and stood beside me ; but such was the shock and concussion 
of my fall, that all the objects around me seemed wavering and floating before me, 
while showers of bright sparks fell in myriads before my eyes. I tried to rise, 
but fell back helpless. Cold perspiration broke over my forehead, and I fainted. 
From that moment I can remember nothing, till I felt myself galloping along at 
full speed upon a level table land, with the hounds about three fields in advance, 
Hammersly riding foremost, and taking all his leaps coolly as ever. As I sway- 
ed to either side upon my saddle, from weakness, I was lost to all thought 
or recollection, save a flickering memory of some plan of vengeance, which 
still urged me forward. The chase had now lasted above an hour, and both 
hounds and horses began to feel the pace they were going. As for me, I rode me- 
chanically ; I neither knew nor cared for the dangers before me. My eye rested 
on but one object ; my whole being was concentrated upon one vague and un- 
determined sense of revenge. At this instant the huntsman came alongside 
of me. 

Are you hurted, Misther Charles? did you fall?—your cheek is all blood, 
and your coat is ton in two ; and, Mother of God, his boot is ground to — 
der; he does not hear me. Oh, pull up—pull, for the love of the Virgin ; 
there’s the clover field, and the sunk fence before you, and you'll be killed on the 
spot.” 
ar Where ?” cried J, with the cry of a madman, “ where’s the clover field ’— 
where’s the sunk fence? Ha! I see it—I see it now.” __ ' ‘ 

So ‘saying, I dashed the rowels into my horse's flank, and in an instant was be- 
side the Captain. He turned round as I came up; the same smile was ae 
his mouth—I could have struck him. About three hundred wy before ms e 
sunk fence lay; its breadth was about twenty feet, and a wall of close 
brick-work formed its face. Over this the hounds were now clambering ; some 
succeeded in crossing, but by far the greater number fell back howling into the 
ditch. ee es 

I turned towards Hammersly. He was oes | high in his stirrups, and, as 
he looked towards the yawning fence, down which the dogs were tumbling in 
masses, I thought (perhaps it was but a thought,) that his cheek was paler. 
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— 
looked agian, he was pulling at his horse; ha!. it was true then, he would not 
face it. I turned round in my saddle—looked him full in the face. and as I 
pointed with my whip to the leap, called out in a voice hoarse with passion 
‘come on.” I sawno more. All objects were lost to me from that D. pammrseg 
When nest my senses cleared was standing amid the dogs, when they bad just 
killed. Badger stood blown and trembling beside me, his head drooping, and his 
flanks gored with spur marks. I looked about, but all consciousness of the past 
had fied ; the concussion vf my fall had shaken my intellect, and I was like one 
but half awake. One glimpse, short and fleeting, of what was taking place, 
shot through my brain, as old Brackeley whis to me, “ By my soul ye did 
for the Captain there.” 1 turned a vague look upon him, and my eyes fell upon 
the figure of 2 man that lay stretched and bleeding upon a door before me. His 
pale face was crossed with a purple stream of blood, trickled from a wound 
beside his eyebrow ; his arms lay motionless and heavy at either side. I knew 
him not. A loud report of a pistol aroused me from my stupor; { looked back. 
I saw acrowd that broke suddenly asunder and fled right and left. I heard a 
heavy crash upon the ground, I pointed with my finger, for I could not utter a 
word. 

“Jt is the English mare, yer honor; she was a beauty this morning, but she's 
broke her collar bone, and both her legs, and it was best to put her out of pain.’® 











CHAPTER V.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

On the fourth day following the adventure detailed in the last chapter I made 
my appearance in the drawing-room ; my cheek was blanched by copious bleeding 
and my step tottering and uncertain. On entering the room I looked about in 
vain for some one who might give me an insight into the occurrences of the four 
preceding days, but no one was to be met with. The ladies, I learned, were out 
riding ; SD ccchowr was buying a new setter ; Mr. Blake was canvassing; and 
Captain Hammersly was in bed. Where was Miss Dashwood !—in her room ; 
and Sir George? he was with Mr. Blake. 

“What ! canvassing too?” 5 

‘‘Troth that same was possible,” was the intelligent reply of the old butler, 
at which I could not help smiling. I sat down therefore in the easiest chair I 
could find, and, unfolding the county paper, resolved upon learning how matters 
were going on in the political world. But somehow, whether the editor was not 
brilliant, or the fire was hot, or that my own dreams were pleasanter to indulge 
in than his fancies, I fell sound asleep. 

How differently is the mind attuned to the active busy world of thought and 
action, when awakened from sleep by any sudden and rude summons to arise 
and be stirring, and when called into existence by the sweet and silvery notes of 
softest music, stealing over the senses, and while they impart awakening thoughts 
of bliss and beauty scarcely dissipating the dreary influence of slumber ; such 
was my first thought, as with closed lids, the thrilling cords of a harp broke upon 
my sleep, and aroused me to a feeling of unutterable pleasure. I turned gently 
round in my chair, and beheld Miss Dashwood. She was seated in a recess of 
an old fashioned window ; the pale yellow glow of a wintry sun at evening fell 
upon her beautiful hair, and tinged it with such a light as I have often since then 
seen in Rembrandt's pictures ; her head leancd upon the harp, and, as she struck 
its cords at random, pe that her mind was far away from all around her; as I 
looked, she suddenly started from her leaning attitude, and, — back her 
curls from her brow, she preluded a few chords, and then sighed forth, rather than 
sang, that most beautiful of Moore’s Melodies,— 

“She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps.” 
Never before had such pathos, such deep utterance of feeling, met my astonish- 
ed sense ; I listened breathlessly as the tears fell one by one down my cheek ; 
my bosom heaved and fell; and, when she ceased, I hid my head between my 
hands and sobbed aloud. In an instant she was beside me, and placing her hand 
upon my shoulder, said, 

‘‘ Poor dear boy, I never suspected you of being there, or I should not have 
sung that mournful air.” 

I started and looked up, and, from what I know not, but she suddenly crim- 
soned to her very forehead, while she added in a less assured tone, 

‘“‘T hope, Mr. O'Malley, that you are much better, and I trust there is no im- 
prudence in your being here.” 

‘For the latter I shall not answer,” said I, with a sickly smile ; “ but already 
I feel your music has done service.” 

“Then, pray let me sing more for you.” 

“If I am to have a choice, I should say, sit down and let me hear you talk to 
me ; my illness and the doctor together, have made wild work of my poor brain, 
but, if you will, talk to me.”— 

‘Well then, what shall it be about !—Shall I tell you a fairy tale ?” 

“‘T need it net: I feel Iam in one this instant.” 

Well, then, what say you to a Norse legend, for I am rich in my stores of 
them ?” 

“The O’Malleys have their chronicles, wild and barbarous enough without the 
aid of Thor and Woden.” 

‘Then, shall we chat of every day matters !—Should you like te hear how the 
election and the canvass go on !” 

“ Yes; of all things.” : 

“Well, then, most favorably. Two baronies, with most unspeakable names, 
have declared for us, and confidence is rapidly increasing among our party. This 
I learned by chance yesterday—for Papa never permits us to know any thing of 
these matters ; noteven the names of the candidates.” 

‘“‘ Well, that was the very point I was coming to, for the government were 
about to send down some one, just as I left home; and I am most anxious to 
learn who it is.” 

“Then I am utterly valueless; for I really can’t say what party the govern- 
ment espouses, and only know of our own.” ; 

‘Quite enough for me, that you wish it success,” said I, gallantly ; “‘ per- 
haps, you cantell me if my uncle has heard of my accident ?” 

‘Oh yes; but somehow, he has not been here himself; but sent a friend, a 
Mr. Considine, I think ; a very strange person he seemed. He demanded to see 
Papa, and, it seems, asked him if your misfortune had been a thing of his 
contrivance, and whether he was ready to explain his conduct about it ; and in 
fact, I believe he is mad.”—‘ Heaven confound him,” I muttered between my 
teeth. : 

“ And then he wished to have an interview with Capt. Hammersly, but he is 
too ill ; but as the doctor hoped he might be down stairs in a week, Mr. Consi- 
dine kindly hinted, that he should wait.” — 

“Oh then, do tell me how is the Captain ?” és 

“ Very much bruised, very much disfigured, they say,” said she, half smiling ; 
“but not so much hurt in body as in mind.” 

“As how, may I ask?” said J, with an appearance of innocence. 

“‘T don’t exactly understand it ; but it would appear that there was something 
like rivalry among you gentlemen chasseurs on that luckless morning, and while 
you paid the penalty of a broken head, he was destined to lose his horse, and 
break his arm.” otal 

“J certainly am sorry—most sincerely sorry, for any share I might have ~ 
in the catastrophe ; and my greatest regret, I confess, arises from the fact, that 
I should cause you unhappiness.” 

“* Me—pray sae arg ; 

“ Why, as Captain Hammersly.”— J 

ss Mr. O'Malley, you are too aii now, to nee suspect you had an in- 
tention to offend; but I caution you, never repeat this.” 

I saw that I had souteageanalls Sal how, I most honestly confess, I could at 
guess ; for though in years I certainly was the senior of my fair companion— 


was most lamentably her junior in tact and discretion. _ 
The gray dusk of evening had long fallen as we continued to chat together 
—] ? 


ri ing herself with the origi- 
beside the blazing wood embers—she evidently amusing 
oe aillnee of on unteterod unlettered boy ; andI drinking deep those draughts 
of love that nerved my heart through many @ breach and battle field. . 

Our colloquy was at length interrupted by the entrance of Sir George, who 
shook me most cordially by the hand, and made the kindest inquiries about my 
a. tell me you are to be a lawyer, Mr. oa pe mend said he; “and if so, 

st advise you taking better care of your head-piece.” BS 

oi vane th oli dear me, I should never have thought of his being any- 
thing so stupid.” ; 

“Why, silly girl, what would you have a man be !” 

“4 dragoon, to be sure, papa,” said the fond girl, as she pressed her = 
around his manly figure, and looked up in his face, with an expression of ming 


pride and affection. ; 
That word sealed my destiny. 





CHAPTER VI.—THE DINNER. rian 

When I retired tomy room to dress for dinner, I found my serva pi 5 
with a note from my unele, for which, he informed me, the messenger expe 
an answer. 

I broke the seal and read :-— 
“De. ARLEY 

“e 7 es a moment in securing old Blake—if you oe a —— 
so, as information has just reached me that the Lag go ag ‘nad eke ie 
a cornetcy to young Matthew, if he can bring over ate sanieanetlie iste 
the people I have been voting with—a few private ¢ 


odd years ! Considine informs me that it will need ez- 
“T am very sorry for your ag ag Sh in Athlone since Tuesday, in hopes to 





a prc a em bi down, and get him into a little private quar- 
To if he sas will save the county much expense, and con- 


I rel before the day ; 
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eee se SEITE TELE 


—- 


duce greatly to the peace and happiness of all. But, “ these things,” as — 
Roach says, “are in the hands of Providence.” You must also persuade 0 
Biake to write a few lines to Simon Mallock, about the Coolnamuck og pur 
We can give him no satisfaction at present, at least such as he looks rate 
don’t be philandering any longer where you are, when -your health permits a 
change of quarters. Your affectionate uncle, ; i 
“Goprrey O'Mattey. 

“ P.S.—I have just heard from Considine ; he was out this morning, and a 
a fellow in the knee, but finds that after all he was not the candidate, but a tourist, 


that was writing a book about Connemera. ; ‘ 
“PS. No. odie the mortgage in mind, for old Mallock is a spiteful + 











and has a grudge against me, since I horsewhipped his son in Banagher. 

the world, the world! —G. O’M.” af fe 
Until I had pa this very clear epistle to the end, I had no very Fon has 

ception how c I had forgotten all my uncle's interests, ane neg 


netions h as 
is injunctions. five days had elapsed, andI had not as mue 
endl ~ question to Mr. Blake, os probably all this time my — — a 
culating on the thing as concluded ; but, with one hole im my head, and so 


half-dozen in my heart, my memory was none of the best. nave tend; and pre- 


Snatching up the letter, therefore, I resolved to I should, as the event proved, 


his toilette. 
as door; “it’s only Char- 


ceeded at once to Mr. Blake’s room, expecting that | 
find him en in the very laborious duty of makin 

+ Come in, Charley,” said he, oe tapped gently at t 

ing ; .B. ‘t mind you.” : , 
ley, 7 aan te in lle,” seoponted rs. B., disposing at the same time a pair 
of her husband’s corduroys, tippet fashion, across her = nme va 
before were displayed in the plenitude and breadth of co > san 
bens. “Sit down, Charley, and tell us what's the matter. 

As. until this moment, I was in perfect ignorance of the Adam and Eve-like 
sim licity in which the private economy of Mr. Blake’s household was conducted, 
I al dae gladly retired from what I found to be a mutual territory of dress- 
ing-room, had not Mr. Blake's injunctions been issued somewhat like an order to 
ane only a letter, sir,” said I, stuttering, ‘from my uncle, about the Elec- 
tion. He says that, as his majority is now certain, he would feel better pleased 
in going to the poll with all the family, you know, sir, along with him. He wishes 
me just to sound your intentions—to make out how you feel disposed towards 

him; and—and, faith, as I am but a poor diplomatist, I thought the best way 
was to come straight to the point and tel! you so.” 

“J perceive,” said Mr. Blake, giving his chin at the moment an awful gash 
with the razor, “I perceive, go on.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, [have little more to say; my uncle knows what influence you 
have in Scariff, and expects you'll do what you can there.” 

“‘ Anything more?” said Blake, with a very dry and quizzical expression I 
didn’t half like ; “ anything more !” 

“Oh yes; you are to write a line to old Mallock.” 

*‘T understand, about Coolnamuck, isn’t it?” 

** Exactly ; I believe that’s all.” 

** Well, now, Charley, you may go down stairs, and we'll talk it over after 
dinner.” 

‘Yes, Charley, dear, go down, for I’m going to draw on my stockings, 
the fair Mrs. Blake, with a look of very modest consciousness. 

When I had left the room I couldn’t help muttering a “thank God” for the 
success of a mission I more than once feared for, and hastened to despatch a note 
to my uncle, assuring him of the Blake interest, and adding that, for propriety’s 
sake I should defer my departure for a day or two longer. 

This done, with a heart lightened of its load, and in high spirits at my clever- 
ness, I descended to the drawing-room. Dinner was at length announced, and 
when many a year afterwards, the hard ground of a mountain bivouac, with its 
pitiful portion of pickied corktree, yclept mess beef, and that pyroligneous aqua- 
fortis they call corn-brandy, have been my hard fare, I often looked back to that 
day’s dinner, with a most hearty-yearning sensation. A turbot as big as the Wa- 
terloo shield ; a sirloin that seemed cut from the sides of arhinoceros; a sauce- 
boat that contained an oyster bed. There was a turkey which singly would have 
formed the main army of a French dinner, doing mere outpost duty—flanked by 
a picquet of ham, and a detached squadron of chickens, carefully ambushed in a 
forest of greens; petatoes not disguised, @ la maitre d’hétel, and tortured to re- 
semble bad macaroni, but piled like shot in an ordnance yard, were sted at dif- 
ferent quarters ; while massive decanters of port and sherry st proudly up 
like standard bearers amid the gloomy array. This was none of your austere 
“‘ great dinners, ’ where a cold and chilling “ plateau” of artificial nonsense cuts 
off one half of the table from the intercourse with the other; when whispered 
sentences constitute the conversation, and all the friendly reeognition of wine 
drinking, which renews acquaintance and cements an intimacy, is replaced by the 
ceremonious filling of your glass by a lacquey—where smiles go current in lieu 
of kind speeches, and epigram and smartness form the substitute for the broad 
jest and merry story. Far from it; here the company eat, drank, talked, laughed, 
did all but sing, and certainly enjoyed themselves heartily. As for me, I was 
little more than a listener, and such was the crash of plates, the jingle of glasses, 
and the clatter of voices, that fragments only of what was passing around reached 
me ; giving tothe conversation of the party a character occasionally somewhat 
incongruous. Thus, such sentences as the following ran foul of each other 
every instant :— 

‘No better land in Galway” —“ where could you find such facilities "—“ for 
shooting Mr. Jones on his way home ”—*“‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ”—*“ kiss "—“ Miss Blake, she’s the girl with a foot and ankle "— 
** Daly has never had wool on his sheep ”—-“‘ how could he "—* what does he pay 
forthe mounfain”’—* four and ten pence a yard”’—* got a penny less ’’—“‘all 


” 


said 


eee ar STE veer samen 





the cabbage stalks and potatoe skins, with some bog staff threugh it ’"—“ that’s 
the thing to”—“‘ make soup, with a red herring in it instead of salt ’—‘ and 
when he proposed for my niece, says he”—‘ mix a strong tumbler, and I'll 
make a shake down for you on the floor” —‘‘ and may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul ”’—“ and now, down the imiddle and up again ’—“‘ Captain Magan, my 
dear, he is the man”—*toshave a pig properly "—‘‘it’s not money I’m looking 
for, says he, the girlof my heart ”—‘“‘if she had not a wind-gall and two spa- 
vins ’—“ I'd have given her the rights of the church, of coorse,” said Father 
Roach, bringing up the rear of this ill-assorted jargon. 

Such were the scattered links of conversation I was condemned to listen to, 
till a general rise on the part of the ladies left us alone to discuss our wine and 
enter in good earnest upon the more serious duties of the evening. 

Scarcely was the door closed, when one of the company, seizing the bell-rope, 
said, “‘ with your leave, Mr. Blake, we'll have the ‘dew’ now.” 

“Good claret—no better,” said another; “but it sits mighty cold on the 
stomach.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing like the groceries after all—eh, Sir George?” said an old 
squire to an English general, who acceded to the fact which he understood in a 
very different sense. 

“Oh, punch you are my darlin’,” hummed another, as alarge square half-gal- 
lon decanter of whiskey was placed on the table—the various decanters of wine 
being now ignominiously sent down to the end of the board, without any evi- 
dence of regret on any face, save Sir George Dashwood’s, who mixed his tum- 
bler with a very rebellious conscience. 

Whatever were the noise and clamor of the company before, they were noth- 
ing to what now ensued. As one party were discussing the approaching contest, 
another was planning a steeple-chace ; while two individuals, unhappily removed 
from each other the entire length of the table, were what is “challenging each 
other’s effects” in a very remarkable manner; the process so styled being an 
exchange of property, when each party setting an imaginary value upon some 
article, barters it for another, the amount of boot paid and received being deter- 
mined by a third person, who is the umpire. Thus a gold breast-pin was swopped, 
as the phrase is, against a horse; then a pair of boots, then a Kerry bull, &c., 
oe imaginable species of property coming into the market. Sometimes as 
oe posting very dubious value turned up; great laughter was the result. In this 
& 7 “es pastime a Mr. Miles Bodkin, a noted fire-eater of the west, was a 
ir proficient, and, it is said, once so completely succeeded in despoiling an 

initiated hand, that after winning in s ion his h ig, h &c.,h 
alia hacate g in succession his horse, gig, harness, &c., he 
arias eratim to his watch, ring, clothes, and portmanteau, and actually 
concluded by winning all he possessed, and kindly | t bi dcloth t : 
him on his way to the hotel. His succe h Y saltit Rethaihelt thes stpectans) 
ble, and his spirits proportionat — on the present occasion was considera- 
the flashed faces and thick pes he decanter had thrice been replenished, and 
. exened utterance of the guests evinced that from the 


his manner was incapable of any high 
former occasions ; and, as he sat at the end of 
aA wren =o ae assumed all the dignity of the ice. of the feast 
i seemed to question. In answer to some ob i f 
Sir George, he was led into something like an orati cdaier tad 
me ’ ’ r ration upon the peculiar excel- 
age td ey native county, which ended in a declaration that there was nothing 
“‘ Why don’t you give us a song, Miles? aad b 
oo it than all your igenttidhing” “ee 
“ oO ” - : - & 
the Man tor Gaba out several voices together; “to be sure; let us hear 
it George having joined most warmly in the request, Mr. Bodkin filled up hi 
_— the brim, bespoke a chorus to his chaunt, and, clearing his voice ape 
deep at» began: the lowing ditty, to the air which Moore has since rendered 
unmortal, by the beautiful song, “ Wreath the bowl,” &c. And although th 


i e 
——~ are well a iu the west, for the information of less favored regions, I 








— Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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MAN FOR GALWAY. 
“To drink a toast, 
A proctor rvast, 
w bailiff, as the case is ; 
To kiss your wife, 
To take your life 
At ten or fifteen paces. 
To keep game cocks—to hunt the fox, 
To drink in punch the Solway. 
With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh, that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ 
Chorus—With debts, &e. 


“The King of Oude 
Is mighty proud: 
And so were onst the Caysars ;—(Cesars. ) 
But ould Giles Eyre 
Would make them stare, 
Av he had them with the Blazers. 

To the devil I fling—ould Runjeet Sing, 
He’s only a prince m a small way ; 
And knows nothing at all of a six foot wall. 

Oh, he'd never do ‘ for Galway.’ 


“ Ye think the Blakes 
Arc no ‘ great shakes ;’ 
They’re all his blood relations, 
And the Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim Chinese, 
For they come from the ‘ Phenaycians ;” 
_So fill to the brim, and here's to him 
Who'd drink in punch the Solway ; 
With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh! that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ 
Chorus—With debts, &c.” 


I much fear that the reception of this very classic ode would not be as favora- 
ble in general companies as it was on the occasion I first heard it ; for certainly 
the = was almost deafening; and even Sir George, the defects of whose 
English education left some of the allusions out of his reach, was highly amused, 
and laughed heartily. 

The conversation once more reverted to the election, and although I was too 
far from those who seemed best informed on the matter, to hear much, I could 
catch enough to discover that the feeling was a confident one. This was grati- 
fying to me, as I had some scruples about my so long neglecting my good uncle's 
cause. 

“* We have Scariff to a man,” said Bodkin. 

“ And Mosey’s tenantry,” said another; ‘“‘I swear that tho’ there's not a free- 
hold regist on the estate, that they'll vote, every mother’s son of them, or 
devil a stone of the court house they'll leave standing, on another.” 

‘“* And may the Lord look to the returning Officer,” said a third, throwing up 
is eyes. 

“* Mosey’s tenantry are droll boys, and, like their landlord, more by token— 
they never pay any rent.” 

“ And what for shouldn't they vote?” said a dry looking little old fellow ina 
red waistcoat ; ‘when I was the dead agent—” 

* The dead agent,” interrupted Sir George, with a start. 

“ Just so,” said the old fellow, pulling down his spectacles from his forehead, 
and casting a half angry look at Sir George, for what he had suspected to be a 
doubt of his veracity. 

“ The General does not know, maybe, what that is,” said some one. 

“ You have just anticipated me,” said Sir Gcorge ; “I really am in most pro- 
found ignorance.” 

“Tt is the dead agent,” says Mr. Blake, “‘ who always provides substitutes for 
any voters that may have died since the last election. A very important fact in 
statistics may thus be gathered from the poil-books of this county, which proves 
it to be the healthiest part of Europe—a freeholder has not died in it for the last 
fifty years.” 

‘The ‘ Kiltopher boys’ wont come this time—they say there’s no use trying 
to vote when so many were transported last assizes for perjury.” 

‘“‘ They’re poor spirited creatures,” said another. 

Not they—they are as decent boys as any we have—they’re willing to wreck 
the town for fifty shillings worth of spirits; besides, if they won't vote for the 
county, they will for the borough.” 

This declaration seemed to restore these interesting individuals to favor, 
and now all attention was turned toward Bodkin, who was detailing the plan 
of a grand attack upon the polling booths, to be headed by himself. By this 
time all the prudence and guardedness of the party had given way—whiskey was 
in the ascendant, and every bold stroke of election policy, every cunning artifice, 
every ingenious device, was detailed and applauded, in a manner which proved 
that self-respect was not the gift of ‘“ mountain dew.” 

The mirth and fun grew momentarily more boisterous, and Miles Bodkin, who 
had twice before been prevented proposing some toast, by a telegraphic signal 
from the other end of the table, now swore that nothing should prevent him any 
longer, and rising with a smoking tumbler in his hand, delivered himself as 
follows :— 

“No, no, Phil. Blake, ye needn't be winkin’ at me that way—it’s little I care 
for the spawn of the old serpent.” (Here great cheers greeted the speaker, in 
which, without well knowing why, I heartily joined.) “I’m going to give yon 
a toast, boys,—a regular good toast—none of your sentimental things about 
wall-flowers, or the vernal equinox, or that kind of thing, but a sensible, patriotic, 
manly, intrepid toast; a toast you must drink in the most universal, laborious, and 
awful manner—do ye see now!”—[Loud cheers.] “If any man of you here 
present doesn’t drain this toast to the bottom—(here the speaker looked fixedly 
at me, as did the rest of the company,)—then, by the great gun of Athlone, I'll 
make him eat the decanter, glass, stopper, and all; for the good of his digestion 
—d'ye see now.” 

The cheering at this mild determination prevented my hearing what followed ; 
but the peroration consisted in a very glowing eulogy upon some person unknown, 
and a speedy return to him as a member for Galway. Amid all the noise and 
tumult at this critical moment, nearly every eye at the table was turned upon 
me, and as I concluded they had been drinking my uncle’s health, I thundered 
away at the mahdgany with all my energy. At length, the hip hipping over, and 
comparative quiet restored, I rose from my seat to return thanks—but, strange 
enough, Sir George Dashwood did so likewise, and there we both stood amid an 
uproar, that might well have shaken the courage of more practised orators ; 
while from every side camecries of hear, hear—go on, Sir George—speak out, 
General—sit down, Charley—confound the boy—knock the legs from under him, 
&c. Not understanding why Sir George should interfere with what I regarded 
as my peculiar duty, I resolved not to give way, and avowed this determination 
in no very equivocal terms. “In that case,” said the General, “I am to sup- 
pose that the young gentleman moves an amendment to your proposition, and 
as the etiquette is in his favor, I yield,’—Here he resumed his place, amid a 
most terrific scene of noise and tumult, while several humane proposals as to my 
treatment, were made around me, and a kind suggestion thrown out to break 
my neck, by a near neighbor. Mr. Blake at length prevailed upon the 
party to hear what I had to say—for he was certain I should not detain them 
above a minute. The commotion having in some measure subsided, I began— 
“Gentlemen, as the adopted son of the worthy man whose health you have just 
drunk” Heaven knows how long I should have continued—but here my elo- 
quence was met by such aroar of laughing as I never before listened to; from 
one end of the board to the other it was one continued shout, and went on too 
as if all the spare lungs of the party had been kept in reserve for the occasion. 
I turned from one to the other—I tried to smile, and seemed to participate in the 
joke, but failed—I frowned—I looked savagely about to see if no where I could 
see enough to turn my wrath thitherward ; and, as it chanced, not in vain, for Mr. 
Miles Bodkin, with an intuitive perception of my wishes, most suddenly ceased 
in his mirth, and assumiug a look of frowning defiance, that had done him good 
service upon many former occasions, rose and said— 

“Well, Sir, I hope you're proud of yeurself—you’ve made a nice beginning 
of it, and a pretty story you'll have for your uncle. But if you'd like to break 
the news by a letter, the General will have great pleasure in franking it for you ; 
for by the rock of Cashel, we'll carry him in against all the O'Malleys that ever 
cheated the sheriff.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when I seized my wine-glass, and hurled it 
with all my force at his head; so sudden was the act, and so true the aim, that 
Mr. Bodkin measured his length upon the floor, ere his friends could appreciate 
his late eloquent effusion. The scene now became terrific, for though the re- 
deubted Miles was hors de combat, his friends made a tremendous rush at, and 
would infallibly have succeeded in capturing me, had not Blake and four or five 
others interposed. Amid a desperate struggle, which lasted for some minutes, I 
was torn from the spot, carried bodily up stairs, and pitched headlong into my 
own room, where having doubly locked the door on the outside, they left me to 
my own cool, and not over-agreeable reflections. 








CHAPER VII.—THE FLIGHT FROM GURTNAMORRA. 

It was by one of those sudden and inexplicable revulsions, which occasionally 
restore to sense and intellect, the maniac of years standing, that I was no sooner 
left alone in my chamber than I became perfectly sober. The fumes of the 
wine—and I had drank deeply—were dissipated at once ; my head, which but a 





moment ebfore was wild with excitement, was now cool, calm and collected ; 


and, stranger than all, I, who had only an hour since entered the 
with all the unsuspecting freshness of boyhood, became, by a mi 
man—a man in all my feelings of responsibility—a man who, 

by an outrage, had resolved to stake his life upon the chance 
new era in life had opened before me—the light-headed 

ness and youth impart, was replaced by one absorbiag tho 
ing, all pervading impression—that if I did not follow u 
kin I was dishonored and disgraced. My little knowled 
being sufficient to assure me that I was now the aggressor, 
steps in the affair ought to come from his side. 

So thoroughly did my own griefs occupy me that I had no thou 
appoiutment my poor uncle was destined to meet with in hearin 
interest was lost to him, and the former breach between the fa 
widened by the events of the evening. Escape was my first thou 
to accomplish it. The door, a solid one of Irish oak, doubly lock 
defied all my efforts to break it open ; the window was at least five. 
feet from the ground, and not a tree near to swing into. 
aloud, I epennn the sash and tried if any one outside were wi 

eary and exhausted, I sat down upon my bed and ruminated 
fortunes. Vengeance—quick, entire, decisive vengeance—I thirsted 
for ; and every moment J lived under the insult inflicted on me, see 
of torturing and maddening agony. I rose with a leap, a thought 
curred tome. I drew the bed towards the window, and fastening 
one of the posts with a firm knot, I twisted it into a rope, and let m 
within about twelve feet of the ground, when I let go my hold and dr 
the grass beneath, safe and uninjured. A thin, misty rain was falling 
perceived, for the first time, that in my haste I had forgotten m 
ve me little uneasiness, and I took my wa 
stable, resolving, if 1 could, to saddle my horse, and get off before 
of my escape reached the family. 

When I gained the yard all was quiet and deserted—the servants were 
less enjoying themselves below stairs, and I met no one in the way. 
the stable, I threw the saddle upon “ Badger,” and before five minutes 
descent from the window, was galloping 
defied pursuit, had any one thou 

It was about five o'clock ona 


vain. 


thought, however, 


his bed, demanded 


a scrape, sir.” 


“Run off with one of the daughters,” said Considine. 
what those affable devils would be after.” 

‘ Not so bad as that,” said I, laughing ; “ it’s just a row—a kind of squabbie; 
something that must come—— 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Count, brightening up, “ say you so, Charley. Begad, 
the yonng ones will beat us all out of the field. Who is it with? not old Blake 
himself? how was it ’—tell me all ?” 

I immediately detailed the whole events of the preceding chapter, as wel! »s 
his frequent interruptions would permit, and concluded by asking what furie 
step was now to be taken, as I was resolved the matter should be concluded be- 
fore it would come to my uncle’s ears. 

“ There you are all right, quite correct, my boy ; but there are many pots | 
should have wished otherwise in the conduct of the affair hitherto.” 

Conceiving that he was displeased at my petulance and boldness, I was about 
to commence a kind of defence, when he added— 

* Because, you see,” said he, assuming an oracular tone of voice, “ throwing 
a wine glass, with or without wine, in a man’s face, is merely, as you may 0d- 
serve, a mark of denial and displeasure at some observation he may have mue, 
not in any ways interded to injure him, further than in the wound to his hon: 
at being so insulted, for which, of course, he must subsequently call you ou 
Whereas, Charley, in the present case, the view I take is different ; the expres 
sion of Mr. Bodkin, as regards your uncle, was insulting to a degree, gratuitous 
offensive, and warranting a blow. Therefore, my boy, you should, under svc 
preferred aiming at him with a decanter—a cut glass ct 
low—I have seen do effective service. 
remark, it was your first thing of the kind, and I am pleased with you—very mua 
Now, then, for the next step ; 
bed, and striking a light with a tinder box, proceeded to dress himself as leisure) 
as if for a dinner party—talking all the while. . 

‘‘T will just take Godfrey's tax-cart and the roan mare on to Meelisi, pi 
them up at the little inn, it is not above a mile from Bodkin’s, and I'l! go ov 
and settle the thing for you ; you must stay quiet till I come back, and not lei" 
I've got a case of old Ryensberg’s broad bare 
there, that will answer you beautifully ; if you were any thing of a shot, I'd give 
you my own cross handles, but they'd only spoil at starting.” . 

“IT can hit a wine glass in the stem at fifteen paces,” said I, rather nettled 
the disparaging tone in which he spoke of my performance. _ . 

“‘T don’t care sixpence for that ; the wine glass had no pistol in his ha 
Take the old German then; see now, hold your pistol thus: no finger 0 
guard, there, those two on the trigger. 7 
drop the muzzle a bit; bend your elbow a trifle more ; sight your mau 
side your arm—outside, mind—and take him in the hip, and if any ¥** 
higher, no matter.” . 

By thistime the Count had completed his toilette, and taking the sma " 
hogany box, which contained his peace-makers, under his arm, led the wa "* 
When we reached the yard, the only person stirring “" 
was a kind of half-witted boy, employed about the house, running of mes?” 
for the servants, walking a stranger’s horse, and doing ai y of the many pet’ * 
vices that regular domestics contrive always to devolve upon some adopts 
subordinate. He was seated upon a stone step, formerly used for mounting, 
though the day was scarcely breaking, and the weather severe and piercing, " 
poor fellow was singing an Irish song, in alow, monotonous tone, 4s he chatie™ 
a curb chain between his hands with some sand. “nea 
up, and as he pulled off his cap to salute us, gave a sharp and pierci! 
the Count, thea at me, then once more upon my companion, from Wi" 
eyes were turned to the brass-bound box beneath his arm ; when, as ! *" 
with a sudden impulse, he started to his feet, and set off towards 
the speed of a greyhound, not, however, 


circumstances, havin 
canter, well aimed an 


pleased with you. 


the house on any account. 


wards the stables. 


experienced, for 


was breaking. 


gaiety which featien 
ught—one all-eng, 
Pp my quarrel w; 
ge of such mat TS ny 
and that any fom 

ny further 


I shouted, | ..»), 
thin hearing, jy." 


towards O'Malley Castle at a pace that 


ark wintry morning, as I led my horse t} 
the well-known defites of out-houses and stables which formed the long | 
offices to my uncle’s house. As yet no one was stirring, and as I wished to {., 
my arrival a secret from the family, after providing for the wants of my gy ? 
grey, I lifted the latch of the kitchen door—no other fastening being ever tho»), 
necessary, even at night—and gently groped my way towards the stairs ; jj y:. 
perfectly still, and the silence now recalled me to reflection, as to what cour | 
should pursue. It was of all importance that my uncle should know nothing , 
my quarrel, otherwise he would inevitably make it his own, ahd by treating no 
like a boy in the matter, give the whole affair the very turn I most dread; 
Then, as to Sir Harry Boyle, he would most certainly turn the whole into pj. 
cule, make a good story, perhaps a song out of it, and laugh at my notions 9 
demanding satisfaction. Considine, I knew, was my man; but then he was x 
Athlone, at least so my uncle’s letter mentioned ; perhaps he might have ». 
turned—if not, to Athlone I should set off at once. 
lessly up stairs and reached the door of the Count’s chamber. I opened it gent\y 
and entered, and though my step was almost imperceptible to myself, it ys 
quite sufficient to alarm the watchful occupant of the room, who, springing yyy 
uffly, “‘ who's there ?” , 

“ Charles, sir,” said J, shutting the door carefully, and approaching the je. 
side, ‘“ Charles O'Malley, sir; I’m come to havea little bit of your advice, «i 
as the affair won’t keep, I have been obliged to disturb you.” 

“ Never mind, Charley,” said the Count, “ sit down ; there's a chair soy. 
where near the bed—have yon found it ! 
news of Blake!” 

“Very bad—no worse ; but it is not exactly that I came about. 


So resolving, I stole noi. 


There—well now, what is it 


By jingo, I knew 


so saying, he arose from 1s 


They are not hair trigge’, 


As we came near, he star 


before Considine’s practis 
anticipated his plan; for, throwing down the pistol case, he dashe: 
and in an instant had seized him by the collar. a 

“Tt won't do, Patsey,” saidthe Count, “ you can’t double onme. 

‘‘ Oh, Count, darlin’, Mister Considine, avick, don’t do it, don’t now, 
poor fellow, falling on his knees, and blubbering like an infant. — 

“ Hold your tongue, you villain, or I'll cut it out of your head,” s 

“ And so I will; but don’t do it, don’t for the love of 

‘“* Don’t do what! you whimpering scoundrel. ; 

“Don’t I know very well what you're after; what you're aiways 
oh, wirra, wirra.” Here he wrung his hards, and swayed himself bac 
wards with a truly Irish picture of grief. 

“ T'll stop his blabbering,” said Considine, o 
pistol, which he cocked leisurely, and pointed at t a 
syllable new, and I'll seatter your brains upon that pavement. 

“ And do, and divel thank you; sure it’s your trade.” 

The coolness of the reply threw us both off our guard so compl 
burst into a hearty fit of laughing. 

“ Come, come,” said the Count, at last, “this will never do ; 
this way, we'll have the whole house about us. 
mare, and here’s half-a-crown for you.” 

“ T would’nt touch the best piece in your purse,’ 
it’s blood-money, no less.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, 
one hand, and by the wrist with the other, 
stable, where, kicking open the door, he 
“ if you stir now, I'll break every bone in your body 
tainly considerably increased in its terrors, from the 
lad rolled himself up like a ball, and sobb 
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Very few minutes sufficed us now to harness the mare in the tax-cart, and, 
when all was ready, Considine seized the whip, and lockin the stable door upon 
Patsey, was about to get up, when a sudden thought struck him— 

Charley,” said he, “ that fellow will find some means to give the alarm ; we 
must take him with us ;”” 80 saying, he opened the door, and taking the poor fel- 
iow by the collar, flang him at my feet in the tax-cart. 

We had already lost some time, and the roan mare was put to her fastest to 
make up for it. Our pace became accordingly a sharp one, and as the road was 
bad, and the tax-cart “ patent inaudible,” neither of us spoke. Tome this was 
, creat relief; the events of the last few days had given them the semblance of 
years, and all the reflection I could muster was lit:le enough to make any thing 
out of the chaotic mass—love, mischief, and misfortune—in which I had been in- 
yolved since my leaving O'Malley Castle. 

“ Here we are, Charley,’’ said Considine, drawing up short at the door of a 
ttle country ale-house, or in Irish parlance, “ shebeen,’’ which stood at the 
meeting of four bleak roads, in a wild and barren mountain-tract, beside the Shan- 
pon; “ here we are, my boy, jump out and let us be stirring.” 

«« Here, Patsey, my man,” said the Count, unravelling the prostrate and doubly 
knotted figure at our feet ; “ lend a hand, Patsey.” 

Much to my astonishment, he obeyed the summons with alacrity, and pro- 
ceeded to unharness the mare with the greatest despatch. My attention was, 
however, soon turned to my own more immediate concerns, and I followed my 
companion into the house. 

« Joe,” said the Count, to the host, “is Mr. Bodkin up at the house this 
norning.” : 

Ms He's just passed this way, sir, with Mr. Malowney of Tillamuck in the gig, 
on their way from Blake’s—they stopped here to order horses to go over to 
O'Malley Castle, and the gossoon is gone to look for a pair.” 

«“ All right,” said Considine, and added in a whisper, “we've done it well, 
Charley, to be before-hand, or the governor would have found it all out, and 
taken the affair into his own hands. Now, all you've to do is, to stay quietly 
here ‘till I come back, which will not be above an hour at farthest. Joe, send. 
me the pony—keep an eye on Patsey, that he doesn’t play us a trick—the short 
way to Mr. Bodkin’s is through Scariff—aye, I know it well, goodbye, Charley— 
by the Lord, we'll pepper him.” 

These were the last words of the worthy Count as he closed the door behind 
him, and left me to my own, not over agreeable reflections. Independently of 
my youth and perfect ignorance of the world, which left me unable to form any 
correct judgment on my conduct, I knew that I had taken a great deal of wine 
and was highly excited, when my unhappy collision with Mr. Bodkin occurred. 
Whether then I had been betrayed into anything which could fairly have provoked 
jus insulting retort or not, I could not remember; and now my most afflicting 

norght was, what opinion might be entertained of me by those at Blake’s table ; 
and, above all, what Miss Dashwood herself would have, and what narrative of 
ine occurrence would reach her. ‘The great effort of my last few days had been 
\y stand well in her estimation, to appear something higher in principle, than the 
ride and unpolished squirearchy about me; and now here was the end of it! 
Whet would she, what could she think, but that I was the same punch-drinking, 
owling, quarrelling bumpkin as these whom I hed so lately been carefully en- 
leayoring to seperate myself from. How I hited myself, for the excess to which 
passion had betrayed me, and how I detested my opponent as the cause of all 
my present misery. How very differently thought I, his friend the Captain 
would have conducted himself. His quiet and gentlemanly manner would have 
lone fully as much to wipe out any insult on his honor as I could do, and after all 
acither disturbed the harmony of a dinner table, nor made himself, as I shuddered 
to think I had, a subject of rebuke, if not of ridicule. These harassing, tortur- 
og reflections continued to press on me, andI walked the rsom with my hands 
clasped, and the perspiration upon my brow. One thing is certain, I can never 
see her again, thought I; this disgraceful business must in some shape or other 
become known to her, and all I have been saying these last three days, rise v 
in judgment against this one act, and stamp me as an impostor; I that heeriedi 
nay derided our false notion of honor. Would that Considine were come. What 
can keep him now? I walked to the door—a boy belonging to the house was 
walking the roan before the door, what had then become of Pat, I iriquired, but 
a0 one could tell—he had disappeared shortly after our arrival, and had not been 
seen afterwards. My own thoughts were, however, too engrossing to permit me to 
< more of this circumstance, and I turned again to enter the house when I 
saw Considine advancing up the road at the full speed of his pony. 

“Out with the mare, Charley—be alive my boy—all’s settled.” So saying, 
1e sprung from the pony, and proceeded to harness the roan with the greatest 
haste, informing me in broken sentences, as he went on with all the arrange- 
ments 

“ We are to cross the bridge of Portumna—they won the ground, and it seems 
Bodkin likes the spot; he shot Peyton there three yearsago. Worse luck now, 
Charley, you know, by all the rules of chance, he can’t expect the same thing 
wice—never four by honors in twodeals—didn’t say that tho’—a sweet meadow, 
{ know it well; small hillocks like mole hills all over it—canght him at break- 
fast ; I don’t think he expected the message to come from us, but said that it was 
i very polite attention, and so it was you know.” 

So he continued to ramble on, as we once more took our seats in the tax-eart, 
and st out for the ground. 

“‘Vhat are you thinking of, Charley?” said the count, as I kept silent for 
minutes. 

‘I'm thinking, Sir, if I were to kill him, what I must do after.” 

“Right, my boy ; nothing like that, but I'll settle all for you. Upon my con- 
science, if it wasn’t for the chance of his getting into another quarrel and spoiling 
the election, I'd go back for Godfrey ; he'd like to see you break ground so prettily. 
»-And you say you’re no shot ?” 

“Never could do anything with the pistol to speak of, Sir,” said I, remem- 

ring the rebuke of the morning. 

don’t mind that, you've a good eye; never take it off him after you’re on 


some 


“eT 

.e ground—follow him everywhere ; poor Callaghan, that’s gone, shot his man 
‘ways that way; he had a way of looking without winking, that was very fatal, 
* ashort distance ; a very good thing to learn, Charley, when you have a little 


e time.” 
Half-an-hour's sharp driving brought us to the river side, where a boat had 
n provided by Considine, to ferry usover. It was now about eight o'clock, 
‘a heavy gloomy morning; much rain had fallen over night, and the dark and 
ring atmosphere seemed charged with more. The mountains looked twice 
‘ir real size, and all the shadows were increased to an enormous extent. A 
very uling kind of light it was, as the Count remarked. 





CHAPTER VIIl.—THE DUEL. 
As tae boatmen pulled in towards the shore, we perceived, a few hundred yards 
‘4 group of persons standing, whom we soon recognised as our opponents. 
Vaariey,” said the Count, grasping my arm lightly, as I stood up to spring on 

‘anc, “Charley, altho’ you are only a boy, as I may say, I have no fear for 

't courage, but still more than that is needful here. This Bodkin is a noted 

', and will try to shake your nerve. Now mind that you take everything 
ippens, quite with an air of indifference—don’t let him think that he has 
“y sGVantage over you, and you'll see how the tables will be turned in your 


‘fist to me, Count,” said I, “I'll not disgrace you.” 

‘te pressed my hand tightly, and I thought that I discerned something like a 
-‘witea about the corners of his grim mouth, then some sudden and painful 
*“' Aad saot across his mind, but in a moment he was calm and stern looking 


venty minutes late, Mr. Considine,” said a short red-faced little man, with 
tary frock and foraging cap, as he held out his watch in evidence. 
can only say, Captain Malowney, that we lost no time since we parted ; 
‘\ some difficulty in finding a boat ; but in any case, we are here now, and 
‘opine, ts the important part of the matter.” 
weve right, very justindeed. Will you present me to your young friend— 
proud to make your acquaintance, Sir ; your uncle and I met more than 
‘4s Kind of way. I was out with him in the 92— was it, no I think it 
_“’—~ Where he shot Harry Burgoyne, who, by the bye, was called the crack 
- Sar taess; but, begad, your uncle knocked his pistol hand to shivers, 
> ‘0 Lis Gry way, ‘he mast try the left hand this morning.’ Count, a little 
“© it you please.”” While,Considine and the Captain walked a few paces 
‘rom where I stood, I had leisure to observe my antogonist, who stood 
> * group of his friends, talking and laughing away in great spirits ; as the 
“cy spoke in was not of the lowest, I could catch much of their conversa- 
» ‘ie distance I was from them. They were discussing the last occasion 
»>\sin had visited this spot, and talking of the fatal event which happened 


‘vor devil,” said Bodkin, “it wasn’t his fault; but you see some of the 
_ | “ad been showing white feathers before that, and he was obliged to go 
‘lact, the Colonel himself said ‘fight, or leave the corps.’ Well, out he 

“ Was a cold morning in February, with a frost the night before, going off 
“Tain; well, it seems he had the consumption, or something of that sort, 

_* Stat cough and spitting of blood, and this weather made him worse, and 
““S very weak when he came to the ground. Now, the moment I a 
_© of him, T said to myself, he’s pluck enough, but as nervous as ee. 
“Ss eye wandered — and his econ was constantly twiching. ‘Take 
‘yn Brent Coat, ,’ said one of his people, when they were going to put 
Blake's? ‘take it off, man.’ He seemed to hesitate for an jietant. when Micheel 
» “emarked, ‘arrah let him alone, it's his mother makes him wear it, for the 
at this, but I kept my eye upon him, 


, on They all began to la 
“Mat his ehoek grew quite livid, and a kind of a grey color, and his eyes 





-had been enacting there, must have been 


and | at the thwart, and fell over, 











lungs. 


“ And this poor fellow,” thought I, “ was the only son of a widowed mother.” 
I walked from the spot to avoid hearing further, and felt as I did so, something 
9 = spirit of vengeance rising within me, for the fate of one so uatimely 

“Here we are, all ready,” said Malowney, springing over a small fence into 
the adjoining field—* thie yer ground, pa aay . 

' Considine took my arm and walked*forward. “ Charley,” said he, “I am to 
give the signal—I'|l drop my glove when you are to fire, but don’t look at me at 
all, I'll manage to catch Bodkin’s eye, and do you watch him steadily, and fire 
when he does.” 

“I think the ground that we are leaving behind us is rather better,” said some 
one. 

“So it is,” said Bodkin, “but it was troublesome to carry the young gentle- 
men down that way—here all is fair and easy.” 7 

The next instant we were placed, and I well remember tlie first thought that 
struck me was, that there could be no chance of either of us escaping. 

“* Now then,” said the Count, “I'll walk twelve paces, turn aoe drop this 
glove, at which signal you fire—and together mind. The man who reserves his 
shot, falls by my hand.” This summary denunciation seemed to meet general 
approbation, and the Count strutted forth. Notwithstanding the advice of my 
friend, I could not help turning my eyes from Bodkin to wm | the retiring figure 
of the Count. At length he stopped—a second or two elapsed—he wheeled 
rapidly round, and let fall the glove. My eye glanced to my opponent, I raised 
my pistol and fired. My hat turned half round upon my head and Bodkin fell 
motionless to the earth. I saw the people around me rush forward, I caught 
two or three glances thrown at me with an expression of revengeful passion. | 
felt some one grasp me round the waist, and hurry me from the spot, and it was 
at least ten minutes after, as we were skimming the surface of the broad Shan- 
non, before I could well collect my scattered faculties to remember all that was 
passing, as Considine pointing to the two bullet holes in my hat, remarked “sharp 
practice, Charley, it was the overcharge saved you.” @ 

“ Is he killed, sir?” I asked. 

“* Not quite, I believe, but as good; you took him just above the hip.” 

“Can he recover!” said I, with a voice tremulous from agitation, which I 
vainly endeavored to conceal from my companion. 

‘Not if the Doctor can help it,” said Considine, “for the fool keeps poking 
about for the ball; but now, let’s think of the next step—you'll have to leave 
this, and at once too.” 

Little more passed between us ; as we rowed towards the shore Considine was 
following up his reflections, and I had mine, a!as! too many and too bitter to 
escape from. 

As we neared the land a strange spectaele caught our eye; for a considerable 
distance along the coast crowds of country people were assembled, who forming 
in groups, and breaking into parties of two and three were evidently watching 
witb great anxiety what was taking place at the opposite side. Now the dis- 
tance was at least three miies, mm therefore any part of the transaction which 
— beyond their view. While I was 

denly, “‘too infamous, by Jove, we're 
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wondering at this, Considine cried out su 
murdereé men.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Don't you see that?” said he, pointing 
from a pole at the opposite side of the river. 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“It’s his coat they've put mpon an oar to show the people he's killed, that’s 
all. Every man here’s his tenant and look—there—they’re not giving us much 
doubt as to their intention ’’—here a tremendous yell burst forth from the mass 
of people along the shore, which rising to a terrific cry, sunk gradua!ly down te 
a low wailing, then rose and fell again, several times, as the Imsh death-cry filled 
the air, and rose to heaven, as if imploring vengeance on a murderer. 

The appalling influence of the keen, as it is called, had been familiar to me 
from my infancy, but it needed the awful situation I was placed in to consum- 
mate its horrors. It was at once my accusation and my doom. I knew well, 
none better, the vengeful character of the Irish peasant of the west, and that 
my death was certain, I had nodoubt. The very crime that sat upon my heart 
quailed its courage and unnerved my arm. As the boatmen looked from us to- 
wards the shore, and again at our faces, they, as if instinctively, lay upon their 
oars, and waited for our decision as to what course to pursue. 

“Rig the sprit sail, my boys,” said Considine, ‘and let her head lie up the 
river, and be alive, for I see they’re baling a boat below the little reef there, and 
will be after us in no time.” 

The poor fellows, though strangers to us, sympathizing in what they perceiv- 
ed to be our imminent danger, stepped the light spar which acted as mast, and 
shook out their scanty rag of canvass in a minute’s time. Considine, mean- 
while, went aft, and steadying her head with an oar, held the small craft up to 
the wind, till she lay completely over, and as she rushed through the water, ran 
dipping her gunnel through the white foam. 

** Where can we make without tacking, boys ‘"’ said the Count. 

“Tf it blows on as fresh, sir, we'll run you ashore within half a mile of the 
castle. 

* Put out an oar to leeward, said Considine, “and keep her up more to the 
wind, and I promise you, my lads, you will not go home fresh and fasting if you 
land us where you say.” 

“ Here they come,” said the other boatman, as he pointed back with his finger 
towards a large yawl which shot suddenly from the shore, with six sturdy fellows 
pulling at their oars, while three or four others were endeavoring to get up their 
rigging, which appeared tangled and confused at the bottom of the boat. The 
white splash of water which fell each moment beside her, showing that the pro- 
cess of baling was still continued. 

Ah, then, may I never—av it isn’t the ould Dolphin they have launched for 
the cruise,”’ said one of our fellows. 

“What's the Dolphin, then!” 

* An ould boat of the Lord’s (Lord Clanricarde’s) that dida’t see water, ex- 
cept when it rained, these four years, and is sun cracked from stem to stern.” 

*‘ She can sail, however,” said Considine, who watched, with a painful anxiety, 
the rapidity of her course through the water. , 

 Nabocklish, she was a smuggler’s jolly-boat, and well usedto it. Look how 
they’re pulling—God pardon them—but they’re in no blessed humor this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Lay out upon your oars, boys, the wind’s failing us,” cried the Count, as the 
sail flapped lazily against the mast. 

“It's no use, your honor,” said the elder, ‘‘we’ll be only breaking our hearts to 
no purpose, they’re sure to catch us.” : 

“ Do as I bade you, at all events. What's that ahead of us there? 

“The oat rock, sir; a vessel with grain struck there and went down with all 
aboard, four years last winter. There’s no channel between it and the shore— 
all sunk rocks every inch of it. There's the breeze” —the canvass fell over as 
he spoke, and the little craft lay down to it till the foaming water bubbled over 
her lee bow—“‘ keep her head up, sir, higher, higher still "—but Considine little 
minded the cirection, but steered straight for the narrow channel the man alluded 
to—“ tear and ages, but you're going right for the cloch na quirka.”” 

“ Arrah, an’ the devil a taste I'l] be drowned for your divarsion,” said the other, 
springing up. 7 | 

« Sit down there, and be still,” roared Considine, as he drew a pistol from the 
case at his feet—‘‘if you don’t want some leaden ballast to keep you so; here 
Charley, take this, and if that fellow stirs hand or foot, you understand me ;” the 
two men sat sulkily in the bottom of the boat, which now was actually flying 
through the water. Considine’s object was a clear one, he saw that in sailing 
we were greatly overmatched, and that our only chance lay in reaching the nar- 
row and dangerous channel between the oat rock and the shore, by which we 
should distance the pursuit ; the long reef of rocks that ran out beyond, requir- 
ing a wide berthto escape from. Nothing but the danger behind us could war- 
rant so rash a daring ; the whole channel was dotted with patches of white and break- 
ing foam, the sure evidence of the mischief beneath, while here and there 2 dash 
of spurting spray flew up from the dark water, where some cleft rock lay hid be- 
low the flood. “Escape seemed impossible, but who would not have preferred 
even so slender a chance with so frightful an alternative behind them. As if to 
add terror to the scene, Considine had scarcely turned the boat’s head to the chan- 
nel when a tremendous blackness spread over all around—the thunder pealed 
forth, and amid the crashing of the hail and the bright glare of lightning, a squall 
struck us, and laid us nearly keel uppermost for several minutes. I well remem- 
ber, we rushed through the dark and blackening water; our little craft more 
than half filled, the oars ss to leeward, and we ourselves kneeling on 
the bottom planks for safety. Roll after roll of loud thunder broke as it were 
just above our heads, while, in the swift dashing rain that seemed to hiss — 
us, every object was hidden and even the other boat was lost to our view. *: e 
two poor felows I shall never forget their expression; one, a devout Ye -" 
had placed a little leaden image of a saint before him in the bow, and “he ore 
its intercession with a torturing agony of suspense that wrung my ve ; net 
the other apparently less alive to such consolations as his c urch affor a, “a 
mained with his hands clasped, his mouth compressed, his brows knitted, and his 
dark eyes bent upon me, with the fierce hatred of a deadly enemy—his eyes 
were sunken and bloodshot, and all told of some dreadful conflict within—the 
wild ferocity of his look fascinated my gaze, and amid all the terrors of the scene 
I could not look from him. As I gazed, a second and more awful squall struck 
the boat; the mast bent over, and with aloud re like a shot, smashed 

trailing the sail the milky sea behind us; 


to something black which floated 





}meenwhile the water rushed clean over us, and the boat seemed settling. At 


this dreadful moment the sailor's eye was _— ‘ 
muttered, es if to himself, “ this it is to See vi ” _ - 
the agony of that moment—the heartfelt and accusin murderer.” Oh God ? 
; conscience, that I was 
judged and doomed, that the brand of Cain was upon'my bese: 
men had ceased for ever to regard me as a brother, that — that my fellow 
wanderer for ever. I bent forward till my forhead fell pon m > Rica and a 
Meanwhile the boat flew through the water, and Considine, me <A toad and wept. 
seemed not to lose his presence of mind, unshipped the mast aah on among ua 
, sent It over- 
board. ‘The storm now began to abate, and as the black mass of cloud venti 
from around us, we beheld the other boat also dismasted, far behind us, while all 
on board of her were employed in baling out the water, with which she seemed 
almost sinking. The curtain of mist that had hidden us from each other no 
sooner broke, than they ceased their labors for a moment and looking towards us, 
burst forth into a yell, so wild, so savage and so dreadful, my very heart quailed 
as its cadence, fel! upon my ear. 

‘Safe, my boy,” said Considine, clapping me on the shoulder, as he steered 
the boat forth from its narrow path of danger, and once more reached the broad 
Shannon; “safe, Charley, tho’ we've had a brush for it.” In a minute more we 
reached the land, and drawing our gallant little craft on shore, set out for O’Mal 
ley Castle. 

CHAPTER IX.—THE RETURN. 

O'Malley Castle lay about four miles from the spot we landed at, and thither 
accordingly we bent oursteps without loss of time. We had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far when, before us on the road, we perceived a mixed assemb of 
horse and foot, hurrying along at a tremendous rate—the mob, which consisted 
of some hundred country people, were armed with sticks, scythes, and pitch- 
forks, and although not preserving any very military aspect in their order of 
march, were stilla force quite formidable enough to make us call a halt, and de- 
liberate upon what we were to do. 

“ They've out-flanked us, Charley,” said Considine ; however, all is not yet 
lost ; but see, they’ve got sight of us—here they come.” 

At these words, the vast mass before us came pouring along, splashing the 
mud on every side, and huzzaing like Indians. In the t ran a bare-legged 
boy, tae his cap to encourage the rest who followed him, at about fifty yards 

ehind. 

_“* Leave that fellow for me,” said the Count, coolly, examining the lock of his 
pistol ; “ I'll pick him out, and load again in time for his friends’ arrival. Charley, 
is that a gentleman | see far back in the crowd !—yes, to be sure it is; he’s ona 
large horse—now he’s pressing forward, s> let—no—oh—aye—it’s Godfrey 
O'Malley himself, and these are our own people.”’ Scarcely were the words out 
when a tremendous cheer arose from the multitude, who recognising us at the 
same Instant, sprung from their horses and ran forward to welcome us. A: 
the foremost was the scarecrow leader, whom [ at once perceived to be the 
Patsey, who escaping in the morning, had returned at full speed to O'Malley 
Castle, and raised the whole country to my rescue. Before I could address one 
word to my faithful followers, I was in my uncle’s arms. 

“ Safe, my boy, quite safe !” 

“ Quite safe, sir.” 

“ No scratch anywhere ?” 

“‘ Nothing but a hat the worse, sir,” said I, showing the two bullet holes im 
my head-piece. 

His lip quivered as he turned and whispered something into Considine’s ear, 
which I heard not ; but the Count’s reply was, “ devil a bit, as cool as you see 
him this minute.” 

* And Bodkin, what of him *” 

‘* This day’s work ’s his last,” said Considine; “the ball entered here; bu& 
come along, Godfrey, Charley’s new at this kind of thing, and we had better dis- 
cuss matters in the house.” 

Half-an-hour’s brisk trot, for we were soon supplied with herses, brought 
us back to the Castle, much to the disappointment of our cortege, who had 
been promised a scrimmage, and went back in very ill humor at the breach of 
cuntract. 

The breakfast-room, as we entered, was filled with my uncle’s supporters, alk 
busily engaged over poll-books and booth-tallies, in preparation for the eventful 
day of battle. These, however, were immediately thrown aside to hasten round. 
me, and inguire all the details of my duel. Considine, happliy for me, however, 
assumed all the dignity of historian, and recounted the events of the morning, s@ 
much to my honor and glory—that I who only a little before felt crushed and 
bowed down by the misery of my late duel—began, amid the warm congratula- 
tions and eulogiums about me, to think I was no small hero ; and, in fact, some- 
thing very much resembling “‘ The Man for Galway.” To this feeling, a cir- 
cumstance that followed assisted in contributing: while we were eagerly dis- 
cussing the various results to arise from the meeting, a horse galloped rapidly to 
the door, and a loud voice called out, “ I can’t get off, but tell him to come 
here ;” werushed out and beheld Captain Malowney, the second of Mr. Bodkin, 
covered with mud from head to foot, and his horse reeking with foam and sweat. 
‘am hurrying on to Athlone for another doctor, but I’ve called to tell you that 
the wound is not supposed to be mortal—he may recover yet."’ Without wait- 
ing for another word, he dashed spurs into his nag and rattled down the avenue 
at full gallop. Mr. Bodkin’s dearest friend on earth could not have received the 
intelligence with more delight, and I now began to listen to the congratulations 
of my friends with a more tranquil spirit. My uncle, too, seemed much relieved 
by the information, and heard with great good temper my narrative of the few 
days at “‘Gurt-na-morra.” ‘ So then,” said he, as I concluded, “ my opponent 
is at least a gentleman, that is a comfort.” 

“Sir George Dashwood,” said I, “ from all Ihave seen, is a remarkably nice 
person, and I am certain you will meet with only the fair and legitimate opposi- 
tion of an opposing candidate in him—no mean or unmanly subterfuge.” 

“All right, Charley; well now, your affair of this morning must keep you 
quiet here for afew days, come what will; by Monday next, when the election 
takes place, Bodkin’s fate will be pretty clear, one way or the other, and if mat~ 
ters go well, you can come into town; otherwise, I have arranged with Consi- 
dine to take you over to the continent for a year ur so; but we'll discuss all this 
in the evening. Now, I must start on a canvass. Boyle expects to meet you 
at dinner to-day, he iscoming from Athlone on purpose. Now, good-bye.” 

Wher my uncle had gone / sank into a chair and fell into a musing fit over all 
the changes a few hours had wrought in me. From a mere boy, whose most 
serious employment was stocking the house with game, or inspecting the ken- 
nel, J had sprung at once into man’s estate, was complimented for my coolness, 
praised for my prowess, lauded for my diserction, by those my seniors by nearly 
half a century; talked to in a tone of confidential intimacy by my uncle, and, in 
a word, treated in all respects as an equal—and such was all the work of a few 
hours. But so it is, the eras in life are separated by a narrow boundary; some 
trifling accident, some casual rencontre impels us across the Rubicon, and we 
pass from infancy to youth—from youth to manhood—from manhood to age— 
less by the slow and imperceptible step of time, than by some one decisive act 
or passion, which occurring at a critical moment, elicits a long latent feeling, 
and impresses our existence with a color that tinges it for many a year long. As 
for me, I had cut the tie which bound me to the careless gaiety of boyhood, with 
a rude gash—in three short days I had fallen deeply, desperately ‘a love, and 
had wounded, if not killed, an antagonist in a duel. AsI meditated on these 
things, I was aroused by the noise of horses’ fect upon the yard beneath—F 
opened the window, and beheld no less a person than Captain Hammersley, he 
was handing a ecard to a servant, which he was accompanying by @ verbal mes- 
sage ; the impression of something like hostility, on the part of the — 
had never left my mind, and J hastened down stairs just in time to catch him as 
he turned from the door. . 

‘Ah, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, in a most courteous tone, “they told me you 


were not at home.” : q , 
J apologized for the blunder, and begged of him to alight and come in. 
i h; but, in fact, my hours are numbered here, I have 


“I thank you very much ; 
just received an order to join my regiment, we have been ordered for service, 


and Sir George has most kindly permitted my giving up my staff appointment. 
I could not, however, leave the country without shaking hands with you. I owe 
you a lesson in horsemanship, and I’m only sorry that we are not to have another 
day together.” be t.4, 

“Then you are going out tothe Peninsula’” said I. ed 

“ Why, we hope so; the Commander-in-Chief, they say, is in great want of 
cavalrv, and we are in scarcely less of something to do. I’m sorry you 
coming with us.” , 

‘* Would to heaven I was,” said I, with an earnestness that almo 
brain start. 

“ Then, why not?” : 

“Unfortunately I am peculiarly situated—my worthy uncle, who !s “7 
me in this world, would be quite alone if I were to leave him, and ae: 
has never said so, I know he dreads the possibility of my suggesting sur pre 
to him, so that between his fears and mine the matter is never broached Py 

; ” 

party, nor do I think ever can be. on 

“Devilish hard—but I believe you are right ; something, ar te re 3 m 
and if you do take to dragooning, don t forge 


we ~ 
up yet to alter his mind, and if so, save snoet delighted to meet you, and so good 


that George Hammersley will be a 
bye, O'Malley, good bye.” 
He turned his horse’s head, and was 


already some paces off when he returned 
and added in a lower tone of voice— 


much discussion on your affair 


to my — dayton Bee 
“T ought to megtion to you that | : 

at Blake's table, and we Ay opinion on cores pe se ap pa you 

ight. George Dashw 1 meen things, 

a Lo arm on conduct, and I believe wishes you to as much, and 





|now, once more, good-bye.” 





















On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





We learn, under the date of the 25th of July, from Nashville, that on that day 
Wagner, Altorf, Allen Brown, Buck-Eye, and a Henry colt, had just reached 
that city, to be put into immediate training for the Fall campaign. We shall 
look to the results of this campaign in Tennessee with peculiar interest, from the 
number of colts which will come out, the get of untried stallions. The turfmen 


of North Alabama—a district of country well entitled to be called “ the Race | 


Horse region” of the South-west—have heavy engagements on their colts in 
Tennessee, and the success in the stud of several imported horses will be 
there first tested. 

Mr. James Lone, of Washington City, has presented to his friend Hector 
Bet, of Virginia, the fine Eclipse colt Olympius, out of Flirtilla Jun., by Sir 
Archy. Olympius was the winner of the Produce Stake at Washington in the 
Spring of 1839. 

The six stakes advertised to come off on the Centreville Trotting Course have 
filled, and may be found at length in our advertising columns. Trotting ama- 
teurs will please turn to them. 








On the 10th page of this paper will be found a list of the Blood Stock of 
Messrs. R. B. & F. P. Corstn, of Virginia, advertised for sale. The lot com- 
prises two imported brood mares, Pirouette and Camailetta ; Virginia Hazail, 
native bred, and several young things, the produce of the three, principally by 
Imp. Cetus. They are every way worthy of the attention of breeders, who are 
referred for further particulars to the advertisement. 





The horses presented tothe President of the United States by the Imaum of 
Muscat were sold, according to law, on Tuesday last, at Washington. One 
was purchased by Mr. Powett, of Virginia, at $650, and the other by Gen. 
Eaton, of Tennessee, at $675. 





We extract the following from a friendly letter, dated Fayette, Mo. :— 

Racing in Missouri.—We have the best prospect for fine sport this Fall that 
we have ever had before in the “‘ Far West ;” indeed, I should not be surprised if 
we should come up close tothe heels of our friends in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the South. If we do not doit this year, the time is not far distant when we 
shall. Mark that. 

Our races commence here the 15th September, and will continue five days. 
This is too early, but we could do no better. Our St. Louis friends touk the 
start of us, and fixed their races to commence on the 5th of October ; so you see 
we are compelled to take the time set, or put them off till about the first of No- 
vember, or come in conflict with the St. Louis races. 

There will be double the number of horses trained here this Fall that ever 
were before. T understand that Maj. Srevenson, of Cooper, Capt. Harrison, 
of Saline, Mr. McMvtten, of Carroll, Mr. Sinctarr, of Callaway, Messrs. 
Winston & Warp, of Cole, Mr. Stapp, of Clay, and Messrs. Parmer & Bro- 
waven, of Monroe, all have their stables “ full to the brim.” In addition to all 
this, “Old Howard” presents Messrs. Jackson, Cooper & Kenan, James 
Soveson, (recently from Ky.,) Capt. Epcar, Col. Patren, Col. Hickerson, 
Maj. Morrison, and Capt. Vapines, with stables not only “chock full,” but 
I should suppose there ought to be a few * good ‘uns” out of 

Your servant, ©. F. J. 


running over. 
this lot. 





Ill Treatment of “ Boots.” 
RicuHMonD, Va., July 29, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—Having just absorbed the “refrigerated pyson” of a “ green vi- 
per,” (a species of grass toddy, smuggled into vogue among the pretenders to 
temperance in this region, under that evasive cognomen,) and feeling the inspi- 
ration of its “ cooling venom” eking out into friendship for “ the Spirit,” I have 
determined on this day of our Lord, to indulge the impulse, and to “ go it 
boots” most extensively into its sparkling columns. 

I should have detailed to you some of my “ gleanings by the way,” in the 
Spring Campaign, and told you how cutely them chaps picked my pocket on the 
wharf at New York on my return homewards, and how my regret for the lost ; 
“‘ cuters” was lost in my admiration of the wonderfully neat, workmanlike and ! 
artistical manner in which the “ cleaning out’’ was achieved—{no violent sensa- 
tions, producing scenes—no consciousness of the robbery till after the work was 
finished)—a great consideration, that, when you come to reflect upon the matter 
—a consideration contemplated very humanely, no doubt, by that benevolent. 
band of brothers, and which they happily term ‘the valuable consideration” 
they give the victim for the abstraction of his circulating medium. What a! 
wonderful art is this clean pocket-picking ! It really beats cotton-picking, and | 
is the best kind of picking I know of.—Well, I should have told you all these 
things, and how d—d flat I felt afterwards about the breast-works—the pocket | 














oa a aanineand 


Well, I reckon he mought, for he “aint sich a bad hand at nothing.” More 
anon—about horses. a Boots. 


Biffle Shooting. 





New York, Aug. 3, 1840. 


Mr. Porter,—I read an account in your paper of January or February last, of 


a Mississippian having made a succession of rifle shots, which was considered by 
a great majority of our rifle shooters as a wonderful effort ; in fact, I stood alone 
when I expressed a belief that I could beat it. Two or three small wagers were 
offered which I accepted, and the following is the result ; and if it will not be 
asking too muck, I should be pleased to have you publish his Diary and mine 
side by side, for there are doubtless many who would be gratified to make a 
comparison of the shooting as it progressed. You will observe some discrepan- 
cies in the various distances, occasicned by my shooting a number of shots at a 
greater distance than the Mississippian ; the reason why I did not conform to all 
his distances, was the want of proper ground, which it is very difficult to obtain 
in the neighborhood of New York. 

I did not intend to publish this, but at the solicitation of the New York Off- 
Hand Rifle Club I have consented, with your permission. 
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P.S. I have given you a specimen of my aggregate shooting : I will now give 
you a little majority shooting. 

July 13th, I shot 30 shots, 21 of which struck a four-inch bull’s-eye,—13 with- 
in 1 inch from the centre. July 16th, I shot 10 shots,5 of which hit a dollar. 
July 30th, I shot 22 shots, 11 of which were within 1} inch from the centre, 
—7 hit adollar. The distance was 104 yards, off hand. A New Yorker, 

and the only member that voted in favor of accepting the Savannah Club’s 
proposition in 1835, when they gave us the back of the hand. 

N.B. The targets are all preserved for future reference. It may be as well to 
state that the majority of the shooting was made when the wind was very high. 
Weight of rifle, 14 pounds; length of barrel, 32 inches. Ball, 43 to the pound, 
—cut by W. L. Hudson, of New York. 





Agreeably to the request of our correspondent, we republish the article to 


which he refers, called 
A Rifleman’s Diary. 
Mississrppi, Jan. 11, 1840. 

Mr. P.—I have seen numerous accounts in your paper, of remarkable Rifle 
—- which to me were unsatisfactory. I have often heard men say, that 
they had performed this and that feat, which may have been true. I have my- 
self hit the size of a dollar two and three times in succession at the distance of 
100 yards, off-hand, but this would only occur once in a hundred times or more ; 
this selecting one target from among many is what I call chance work, a good 
deal like Angels’ visits. I want to see aggregate shooting ; for instance, let a 
man put up his target, and say, I now commence, and shoot 10, 15, or 20 shots 
—make a record of the result, and the next time he shoots, make as many more 
shots, and so on for six or twelve months, and at the end of which, if I am-not 
very much mistaken, he will find targets not quite so good as those published in 
our paper for the last four or five years, purporting to have been shot in New 
ork and Savannah. I have kept a diary of my shooting for the last twenty 
months, and although I have male some very good shooting, yet I once in a 
while made some not very good ; but, such as it is, I will give you, in hopes that 
it will elicit something similar from some one who has been as curious on this 











that had just been “ tooch’d-out” with my little revenues, having all at once . . . . ar , bk 
been seized with a most damnable collapse. I should have written you about a teak be ies nage sak ¢ age MW medheak ie. 
this delicate little incident to “ Major Boots,” but for the fact that his pocket is | very valuable and interesting paper. Respectfully yours, 

a thermometer to his feelings, and when the quiek silver (most infernally quick, A Misstsstprtan. 
as it goes out mighty fast,) is lowtherein, his sensations are “ ‘way down yander,” } April 4.1838 - — oftena. — Inches. Eighths. 
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“‘ quid” or two o’ which does kindle up Major Boots’ animation most amazingly! “ 2. “ ...-.--- 10 ...........- | ae 26 2 
indeed. But there’s one little scrap of intelligence due to the above narrative, Aug. 10 4 tales 10 ....---.---- 110 .-..-..--.-. 27 i 

and not to be omitted in the history of the transaction. When I discovered my = 4 7 Oey s i hie aes on eee = ‘ 
“kit” was gone, I immediately turned about, and to my annoyance, was very! Oct. 6. “ ........ 20 ............ 1002.0. a1 ‘ 
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seen), to purchase of him a religious tract, captioned “‘ Watch and pray >| “ - Pe sy Bios ~ PEREOP ote a higeen tz ee . 
Says I, my friend, (thinking ¢his was the rascal had slipped my “eel-skins” out | « 95 « "7-77"? ag 7777777777 y9q a ; 

of my pocket) I am afraid that you practice that injunction with so much dex-; Feb. 18. “ ........ | my Saag ~ 4 
terity, only spelling the last word in the command with an ¢ instead of the a, - 19. “ ........ 10 ..........-- 130 ......-...-- 33 

bec, sorved fac bana tnld of enterprize before my apprenticeship shall ave} goey tg. 22172772 99 Te Bt 

‘ne business. He fetched a deep sigh and ejaculated, “Oh! the} © ‘« 26. “ 10 100 21 2 

ungodly heathen” Now Ihave no doubt that fellow had my bank notes and|May 1. “ ........ 20 ............ 105 1....ee, 42 
brown paper, and under that holy disguise was practising what aretermed“pious| “ 7. “ ......-. PCH 0h Zod ee ee 1s 6 
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I comed across a feller in Philadelphia, at the depot, with his Gb tiliendis ie 4 a eee =. eh. 4 ieee no eRe Ea ba : 

his hat-band outside for convenience, so as not to be waked up when he was} 90.0 22222210 IT 08 LI a8 
asked for it. Spying this little conspicuous passport, I hopt up into the car be- —— 

hind him, and entertained him with analytical remarks upon the fine form of the _. . me 4 : 
grey, im the lead, and while hie attention was drawn to that ‘ar’ animil,’ Ireckon | *#8*¢S@te or String measure, less than 2¥ inches a shot. 

his ticket was drawn to my pocket, under an impression that he'd as well Names Claimed 

Tor (wo at once, as he seemed tohave a “flush.” These are two of th tam Col. N Ss f Port Tobace Md, clai h f 

Resi My fiend ena e varieties icHoLas STONESTREET, 0 C0, » claims the name @ 

- —_ picking® My Sranker was monstrously waked-up when he | Wilton Brown for his gr. c.,2 yrs. old last Spring, got by Imp. Priam, out 
ound ls passport gone. But there was a mighty pretty young lady at his side | of Ninon de I’Enelos by Rattler. Also that of Countess Ida for his gr. f. foaled 
that liked to 2’ robbed me of my affections. What an insensible way these girls | last Spring, got likewise by Priam, out of Laura by Rob Roy. Wilton 
have of stealing hearts! Speaking of pretty ones; didn’t Fanny Elssler | Brown is engaged in tite Pete Whetstone Stake for 1841, and Countess Ida in 
“twinkle them feet mighty pretty” at the Park? Col. McC. says he could | the Lady's Stake, 1843, to come off at Baltimore. 
give her a few lessons that would improve “ them” quavers (Yes, sir,) connidabie | Dorszy & Smrru, of Clinton, Ga., that of Noli-me-tangere fora b. c., 2 yrs. 





Aug. 8, 


old, by Bertrand Jr., out of Georgia Maid by Centurion. Also that of Betsey 
Crowell for ab. f., 2 yrs. old, by John Bascombe, out of Black Sal by Ola 
Whip. pee 


Fourth of July and the Crops. 
DopGiNsvILLE, July, 1840- 

Mister Spirit :—Wal, Squire, since I rit tu you the last time, the great 
National Festival day has gone by—Independence Day! Oh! I swow. it 
amost a glorious day, is independence day. It is Equality Day—the day in 
all sorts of religion and politics*are laid aside, and all parties, high or low, rich 
or poor, crooked legged and straight legged, squint eyed and straight eyed, Jew 
or Gentile, black-legs and loafers, rascals and honest men, christians and sinners, 
sarvant gals and niggers, all. jine in with one accord tu celebrate. Oh! it is q 
happy—a glorious day—is independence day. 

The mornin was “ ushered in by a grand national salute of twenty-six guns 
at sunrise, from the top of Court-House Hill,” and the way the old brass field 
piece did speak! She made the hull village winders jingle agin, and the lect}e 
babies, poor lectle critters, they screached and screamed, like all distracted, they 
was 80 scart. Thin mothers had tu tell’em what it meant—that it warn’t the 
infarnal British Whig cannons, sich as they fired off tu Washington, and almos; 
frightened Amos Kindall’s dear leetle children tu pieces, but it was liberty guns 
announcin the return of universal freedom day. Hoza Keep, he teched her off 
and he tell’d me that every time she spoke, she eanemost raised him off the 
ground, and Josiah Mullen said his granther telled him, that if Hoza didn’t py, 
cotton wool in his ears, it would make him as deaf asan adder. Old aunt Da». 
de-lion, she heard what Josi had tu say, and she said that her poor, dear, dea 
and gone husband used tu say, that nothin amost was so good as tu ile the ear: 
well, and stand tip-toe every time she went off. The Jeetle patriots got v» 
bright and airly, and at the fust go-off of the “old big cannon,” they commenced 
firing powder crackers, shot off hoss pistols and pewter cannon, and J declare |; 
was amost wonderful tu hear ’em. I'll be condemned if they didn’t speak nig! 
on as loud as “old big cannon,” and every time they fired ‘em off, it took a» 
ounce of powder, beside primin. About 9 o’clock in the forenoon, a procession 
was formed right in front of Minister Biashfield’s house, tu the corner of Washine- 
ton and Lafayette streets, of all the Sunday School children and teachers, and 
they marched up and down Harrison, Victoria, Napoleon, Jackson, Honey- 
Suckle, Spearmint, Catnip, Mustard, Sun-flower, Hollyhock, Mayweed, Mullen, 
and Dandelion streets, and I never! but it was a purty sight, tho’, tu behold— 
tu see five hundred happy, and innocent leetle critters, boys and gals, all dressed 
out so tidy in their spic and span white frocks, and pantaletts, and yaller nan- 
keens, amarchin tu the tune of ‘ Hail Columbia,” and carrying in front on a 
long pole, a picture of the great, the good, the beloved Wasntneron, kivered 
amost all over with green ivy, and over which was parched the National Imblem, 
the American Eagle, amest as nateral as life. Happy bird, thought I, tu be as- 
sociated with so great, so good, so vartuous a name as Gineral Washington, and 
happier still, thought I, are them leetle innocent children, whose hearts know 
no gile, and who are jist beginnin tu understand why it is they have been larnt 
tu sing the praises of Washington. 

Arter marchin around fur a considerable spell, they went tu the Methodist 
Meetin house, when an address was spoke by Brother Fish, and several set pie- 
ces which had been rit for the occasion, was sung, by Singing Master Chaffer's 
hull quare, and the spectators jined in. 

The next percession that took my eye, and made me feel kinder sogerish like, 
was a band of leetle patriots, who was marchin around in amost every direction 
tu the tune of thump, thump, thump, ona leetle snare drum, and dickivated with 
Masonic Imblems, and soger equipments. It was a heart stirrin sight, Squire, 
tu see this leetle band of patriots, with swords drawn, and baganuts fixed, 
amarchin on, as it were, tu the field of battle, tu Bunkerhill, Tippecanoe, Fort 
Meigs, Orleans, Queenstown, Navy Island, or Bangor down tu Maine. The grw 
folks, the quality peeple, had a “‘spit-nick” party in the woods, adrinkin ligi. 
wine, and adancin on the grass. The common folks, the mechanics, held forth 
up tu Crooked Spring, and this, together with two or three street fights, jist by 
way of supportin the cause of freedom, finished off the 64th Anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence day out in these “deep diggins.” No lives lost, no legs aor 
arms blowed off, no eyes gouged out! amost a happy day it was, Squire, thet’s 
sartin. Every body amost filled so full of patriotism, it tired em awfully \ 


carry it round, and afore night, you could eanamost see ’em stagger under the 
’ 








pressure on’t. 

On the 6th, the Niggers celebrated the 4th, and it was a sight tu see the 
poor henighted, sharp-shinned, long-hceled, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, short-stapled, 
thick-skulled, Ethiopian critters. They had amost a grand dinner, and I hant 
got ony time tu give you a few of the toasts they gin, and which was receivet 
with powerful grinnin, and wagh, waghs :— 

De fair Sex—De ladies of Dodginsville—de Athenian sylphs, whose angelic 
beauty and charms stand unparalleled in the records of the world. 

Gineral Van Buren—For his vote in the Legislatum of New York, he desarves 
the gratitude and de respect ob all de colored ladies and gemmen assemble on dis 
eber memorable day. 

De 4th of July—De great day of freedom—de day on which our forefathers 
fought for us,—let us eber celebrate it, as becomes gemmen. 

Col. Johnson—Great in war, great in de councils of his country, and great in 
de affectun of all de colored population—some on ‘em ’specially. 
Gineral Tippecanoe—When he ‘lected, we all hab tu wear red petticoat, 
drink hard cider, and lib in log cabin—he can't come it, on dis child. 
Arthur Tappan—He lub darkness rather than light—when he die and go to 
t’other world, may he not find de string to de latch pulled in. 
Things are goin on out here just now as brisk as bees in a tar-bucket. Ever) 
body is on the sqgui vyve. Politicians are on the stump, from rooster crow:s, 
the milkin of the cows, stirrin up the dear poeple, not with long poles, as they 
du the animals tu the managure, but with long speeches, a premisin tu feed '°™ 
arter ‘lection is over. Ministers are exhertin souls for salvation—merchants arc 
dunnin tu save their souls, but I am most a feered it will be a bad speculation— 
dairy maids are workin hard tu make butter come, and crops are comin in c0- 
pious well, considerin the hard state of money consarns. Corn is tall—pole- 
toes are thick in the hill—white beans are plump, and onions are strong. 00" 
Skins are riz, and Ging-sang is considerable chawed. It is estimated by the 
old Weather-breeders out here, that there never has bin a time sence Adam was 
a yarlin, that the season looked so likely for everlastin crops of niggers, pusly: 
politicians, and muskeeters.—With christian resignation and feelins, I remai! 
Perec V. E. Wuire. 
Professor of the art of M. G. S. § 


Race Omitted. 
Cotumsta, Tenn., July 13, 1840. 


Friend Porter,—I have not seen in your excellent sheet, yet, a report of tu 
Spring races at Nashville, present season. During those races, that splendid 4 
yr. old, by Luzborough, John Marshall, (the property of Col. Henry Swith,, 
won laurels which I should be pleased to see him crowned with. By some 4 
cident, you omitted to give place to his successful run over the Maury County 
course last Fall. His triumphs at Ashland, last Fall, and this Spring, have been 
chronicled; but not his victory over the best bloods of the South, at Nashvi 
So, if you please, here is the “ plain unvarnished tale ” of that affair -— 


FRIDAY, May 29, 1849—Proprietor’s Purse $200, entrance $25, added ; free for al) az¢~ 
3 yr. olds, 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3ibs. allowed to mare 
and geldings. Two mile heats. h 
Wm. McCrary’s (Col. Henry Smith’s) b.c. John Marshall, by Imp. Luzborough, 


your friend. 








11 

dam by Conqueror, 4 yrs... .....-.-2-- ------ 222-22 -- nee coe coe n nes eeenee- =~ 

Geo. Ellott’s ch. c. John Kirkman, by Birmingham, dam by Henry Tonson, 4 yrs- : - 
J. G. Sheegog’s b. h. Geneaway, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs. --- =F aet 
A. Cotton’s gr. f. Nancy Dawson, by John Dawson—Wild Goose by Richard, 4 yr: 5 dist 


D. Burriss’ b. c. by John Dawson, out of Partnership, 4 yrs.—carried 6lbs. over. - aa 
A. P. Yourie’s b. ¢. Mozart, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Greytail, 4 yrs.—97lbs-.- ¢"" 
H. M. Clay’s b. f. Cloud, by Imp. out of Lady Burton, 3 yrs...------- st. 
Time, 4:17—4:18. Track nearly knee deep on the back stretch. é 

The Birmingham was decidedly the favorite in the morning, and “lots © 
A Spectator. 


* of the 





“ needful ” hands that day at fearful odds. 
‘We bnew raul to account for the want of a report of the Nashville Spring 
Races. Is the Secretary aware of the omission? 


/ 
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f Aug: 8, 
————‘ Shetby ville (Tenm.) Races. 
SHELBYVILLE, Tenn., July 20th, 1840. 
igND Porter,—Attending the races at this place, I give you the result. 
ds os were not run earlier, in consequence of there being so much rain 
“vented training, the track being a low one. There were no horses, 
‘pricks, except those trained on the ground, some twelve or fourteen 
nber 
ospaY July —, 1840.—Match, $500 a side, catch weights. Mile heats. 
n Wood’s (Messrs. Brooks & High’s) ch. h. Martin Van Buren, by 





artner, dam by , yrs... ae thee ae gt “wr yt tea hein 211 
Wood's (Maj. W. B. Watkins’) b. f. Fanny Doak, by Stump the 
it of Old Bate, 4 YTS. + 00-00. nnwe eowwnennn en neen one cneeeeeee- 1 2 dist. 


Time, 1:55—2d and 3d heats, no time kept. 
veeled for the race, neither horse appeared in form. At the word, they 
and at a good pace, and kept it upto the end of the heat, Fanny win- 
, handsomely in 1:55. 
‘je second heat, neither was in condition to start when called on, and 
-amped badly in making the first turn. The boy on Fanny dismounted, led 
-e sume distance, remounted, put out after the horse, made up a gap of 
, - or six hundred yards, and came in—i. time. 
-yird heat the mare ran to a stand still, the horse exercising round at a 
pace, distanced her. The mare died immediately after getting to the 
She was a trump at short distances, had she been well managed. 


_. yay, July -—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four subs. at 


ei each, h.ft. Mile heats. 
> Scott Haynes’ b. f. Sarah Jackson Jr., by Piamingo (by Stockholder), dam 
carried Sibs. OS0IR, conupaecectecensensmmongesgines coenaccsoeurocesscen 1 
say's ch. f. by Rattler, dam by Printer............ A eS Oe 3 dist 
\ Wood's ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Grey Archy-.........-....- 2 bolt. 


-,, Woods paid forfeit on his Leviathan filly. 
Time, 1:55—2:02. 


syst heat was contested very animatedly by both the Luzborough and 
it little Sarah had too much coquetry in her disposition to suffer them 
ethan pay her attention at her pleasure. She took the track at the 
| was never extended in the heat, which she won in the very hand- 

le in 1:55. 
vat.—At the call the three again made their appearance, little Sarah 
<alark in a bright May morn, the other two “ sorter so-so-ish.” At the 
hey went pretty well together, the Luzborough in front, the Rattler 
_and Sarah gently condescending to occupy the rear for a few mo- 
a this position they made the first turn, when the Rattler filly chal- 
e Luzborough colt and passed him, when Alex. Woods on little Sarah 
: time for him to be “ going o'er the hills and far away,” called on his 
une up to the Luzborough, passed him, then to the filly, and the way 
{them aclean pair of heels was rather Boston-ic. The racket was 
+ for the son of the Imp. one, so he cut stick and went to gathering 
es, leaving the two misses to contend for the prize. The rally down 
, stretch between the two was a beautiful one, worthy Rattler’s daugh- 
ouldn’t do, little Sarah coquetted with her companion for a space, 
left her to seek adventures ‘ all alone,” winning the heat in good strong 

se in 2:02, 

; is in a stake, two mile heats, this Fall, and will be trained by the 
| witha lot of some six or eight other young things, and is a pet of his. 
er a number one, and I should think the same, if she only carried a 
Every thing else is right with her to make a distinguished 
at all distances. Col. Haynes is an old Virginian of the right stamp, and 
ess than five years will be at the head of the South Western Turf, should he 
; attention to horses, as he has promised some of his friends he will do. 
Williams (my Arthur Taylor) and Tom Watson excepted, and the Colo- 
e best judge of horse flesh that I have seen West, and hailing as I do 
aear Petersburgh, Va., I think I have seen enough to know a hawk from a 
Mark this prediction of mine, and see if it is not verified. n the 


time, look out this Fall for a good report from the Colonel’s critters. 
DAY, July ——Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 


fie (uinks 


ore body. 


| 6, 1]8—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Four subs. 
ut $25each, P.P. One mile. 
yb, Watkins’ gr. m. Mary, by Old Saul, dam by Free Mulatto, 5 yrs.........-. 1 


enton Woods’ ch. c. King Hiram, by Old Solomon, dam by Richmond, 4 yrs... --- 
. B. 


ime, 1:59. Well contested. 


Db 





Races of Last Year not before Reported. 
SHELBYVILLE (Tenn.) FALL RACES. 


MONDAY, Sept. 23, 18389— Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying S6lbs.—4, 100—5, 
6, 118—7 and upwaids, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Four subs. at 
$50 each, P.P. One mile. 
Mr. A. 0. Wood’s b. f. Fanny Doak, by Stumpthe Dealer, out of Old Kate, 3 yrs .. 1 
Messrs. Davis & Hamblin’s Sukey Blue Skin, by Chickasaw, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs 2 
Col. W. Scott Haynes’ (Gen. T. Scott’s, of Ala.) b. f. by Robin Adair, out of Rosa- 
pella by Kosciusko, 3 yr8..ccccocccccsccucccwccesceccocccccccccccccccccesccccces 
Cant. G. W. Hudlow’s b. f. Jinney-in-the-low-grounds, by Constitution, dam by Brim- a 
er, 3 Yi S..cecccccoccoceseccdcedsuereebageeetinsensebeenquibs éeuneedseneneess ist. 


Gen. Scott's filly was sent to be trained after having been bled, and when she 

i at the stables, it was with great difficulty that her life could be saved, in 

sequence of the orifice inflaming. Strict attention and keeping the neck 

soning with six seatons, eventually had the desired effect, and she was exer- 

ved some perhaps three weeks before the race, not more ; in this condition she 

a first rate third, being right up in a race of 1:55. She was publicly pro- 

nounced out of order by her trainer, before starting in the race. The winner, 

Fanny Doak, is a filly of fine speed. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 24—Purse $300, weights as before. Two mile heats. 


Messrs. Hamblin & Davis’ b. f. Mary, by Saxe Weimar, dam by Carolinian,3 yrs 1 1 
Mc. W. D. Warner’s gr. h. Flower Swift, by Richard, dam by Carolinian,5 yrs... 2 dist. 
Time, 3:59—3:54. 


fhis race was a perfect open and shut case. The filly was in tolerable con- 
dion, the horse dead. Had things been otherwise, the result might have been 
cvfcrent. As it was, the filly had it all her own way throughout. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 25—Purse $300, weights as before. Mile heats. 
Col. W. Scott Haynes’ (Col. R. M. Walters’) br. f. Lunetta, by Robin Adair, 


e am by Admiral, PR I ER. SP? 8 
pt. G. W. Hudlow’s ro. h. Old Roan, by Bagdad, dam by Whip, aged... .--- 3 2 dist 
Messrs. Hamblin & Davis’ gr. h. by Richard, dam by Florizel, 5 yrs... .-- 1 dist. 


Time, 1:56—2:04—2:01. 

Won very hard in hand—in a canter, last heats. Betting in the morning, 2 and 
‘ ‘lon Old Roan against either of the others, until the horses were called out, 
waen the mare becaine the favorite against the field at odds, and but few takers. 
When stripped, Old Roan and the Richard both showed too much flesh—the filly 
Was just the thing, in as perfeet order as she could have been placed. The 
hugle was sounded, call to saddle made, and off they all went, Old Roan in front, 
‘chard second, and Lunetta behind, where she was ordered to stay, but in spite 
©: the boy's exertions she ran down the straight run home and came in second, 
‘oosing the heat by only 18 inches, closing a gap of at least half a distance in a 
quarter brush—time 1:56. 

In the second heat they all came xgain to the scratch, starting pretty much as 
*' lest, only Lunetta was better placed, intending to go for the heat. Half way 
down the back stretch she drew clear, and came home ahead in a canter in 2:04. 
Che Richard distanced. 

In the third heat, Lunetta’s boy took a strong pull on her in the last six hun- 
“icc yards home, and posted Old Roan in 2:01. 


MARSHALL Co. (Tenn.) FALL RACES. 
“ober —, 1839— Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110 
~©, 118-7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed3lbs. Mile heats. 


W. Scott Haynes’ (Gen. T. Scott’s, of Ala.) b.f. by Robin Adair, out of Ro- 
cit canes bc bp Boa Reali dak ps Sys a 
2 Time, 1:59—2:04., ences 
Track very deep and heavy, and the filly not in the best condition, from her 
‘rainer's having been absent from her some three weeks, from sickness. 
Vclober—, —Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats. 





( 


( 





c ' McBride’s ch. f. by Henry Tonson, dam by fee Meer ae ee 
: Re : Roane Haynes’ (Col. R. M. Walters’) br. f. Lunetta, by Robin Adair, dam by 2s 
7 , ye One eT SRE RR RRR EEE CREE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EOE EE Ee cence eeree 


2 Time, 2:02-2:06. 

‘rack deep, dusty, and dry, and the mare entirely off from the same cause as, 
sbove, being in the hands of the beys of the stable alone, three weeks or up- 
“ards, Col. Haynes laying sick at home twenty miles distant from the race 


course. 


_— 





‘A brown yearling go? ed i 
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_ The late Mr. Clarke, of Frome, was asked by a friend how he avoided 
‘volved in uurrels, “By letting the angry person have all the quarrel to himself.” ~ 
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THE ASCOT GOLD CUP, 
Value Three Hundred Sovereigns. 
Engraved expressly for the “Spirit of the Times,” from “ Bell’s Life in London.” 
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This cup, the sketch of which, like many others it has fallen to our lot to pre- 
sent to our readers, is from the establishment of Messrs. Garrarp, in Panton- 
street, and well justifies their reputation for skill and taste in the execution of 
such works of art. It represents three wild horses in the act of playing or 
quarrelling—it is difficult to discover which—-for horse-play is proverbial for not 
being of the most refined description. The group was designed by Lady Dacre, 
and the present figures were modelled from that design by Mr. Correritt, the 
spirit and symmetry of nature being admirably preserved. The position of the 
horses are graceful, and the living spirit which they display proves the consum- 
mate skill of the modeller. The casts are in solid silver, and the chasing is in 
all respects worthy of the design. The weight of the whole, we believe, ex- 
ceeds 450 ounces. The res stand on a black marble octagon plinth, on one 
side of which is inserted the words “Ascot, 1840,” in silver. As we have 
elsewhere stated, this valuable prise was submitted by Mr. Garrard to her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, and received their entire approbation. 








FOREIGN SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
THE APPROACHING ST LEGER—BY JUDEX. 








Now Ascot is at an end we shall probably hear something of the great Don- 
caster St. Leger, the betting on which bids fair to be even more limited than in 
Don John’s year, when there were but 67 subscribers. There are to the ap- 
proaching great race 112, including the five that are dead, and some fifty more 
that the owners have wished equally safe from winning ever since they were 
yearlings. John Scott has actually in training the number of 18 colts and fillies 
ame in the St. Leger, and, save and except Crucifix, a mare I intend to see 
beat before I believe it, has a capital chance of winning the race—indeed, he is 
nearly always first or second. Our horses in the south are wretchedly bad—all, 
every one of them, but particularly those engaged at Doncaster. If we look at 
the Derby, the best horse at Newurarket was beat half adistance ; if we look at 
Ascot, the Medley colt and Amurath ran a dead heat, and Jeffy was beat a neck. 
This is an improved form on the part of Lord Exeter’s Amurath, but this is not 
good running. Jeffy has no business to be in sight, running with first-rate horses, 
when the winning horse passes the chair. There are some dark horses about the 
north, but, on looking carefully through the entry, I cannot find above ten or 
twelve likely to be backed that are not in Scott's stable. Even with these the 
bookmakers will take no harm while they back two even against the field. 
Gibraltar was a smartish colt in October, but, by report and the betting, I sus- 
pect his pins are queer—in other words, that he is a difficult horse to train. 
Confederate is a horse I expect to see run well some future day, but we shall 
probably have him out in the Drawing-room Stakes at Goodwood. He meets 
Crucifix, carrying 8lbs. extra only for winning the Oaks; but the course, two 
miles and a quarter, is more suited to the horse. The Angelica colt, so long 
Confederate’s partner in the betting, will never see Doncaster ; his Newmar- 
ket engagements will detain him, and I guess he will kick at more than one of 
those. 

If the St. Leger betting is to prove so uninteresting, we shall have sufficient 
occupation in the interim. The weights for the Liverpool Cup have just ap- 
peared ; those for the Goodwood Stakes appear to-morrow (Tuesday), the ac- 
ceptances to-morrow week, and the numinations for the Goodwood Cup, amount- 
ing to 44, were published in last Calendar. Amongst the horses named for this 
I see Harkaway, Lanercost, Charles XII, Bloomsbury, Deception, and Little 
Wonder ; and several to receive great allowances in weight, such as Wisdom, 
St. Martin, Galewood, Danebury, and a horse bred in France called Romulus. 
But before Goodwood, and in one fortnight, we shall have the July Stakes, 
which, of course, will command our presence. 





Previous to the Bibury Club races, on the 24th of June, a sale of stock, by 
Messrs. Tattersall, took place on the course ; but, although the attendance was 
ood, the sale off heavily, and several horses did not find purchasers. 
he prices at which the lots were knocked down were as follows :-— 
A chesnut gelding, untried, 2 yrs.old, by Teddy the Tiler, ‘lam by Potemkin, 44 gs. 
Toughskin, a brown gelding, 6 yrs., by Toughstick, 80 gs. 
Tipple Cider, 7 yrs., by Defence— Deposit y Biacklock—Comus, 290 gs. 
A chesnut colt, 2 yrs . by Defence, dam by Hercules, 75 gs. ae 
Katherine, 3 yrs., by Camel—Jenny Vertpre by Bobadil—Belladonna, &c.—covered by 
Venison—205 gs. : , 
Galatea (dam of Reeruit), with a filly foal by Elis, and covered by him again, 31 — 4 
Tesane, aged, by*Whisker—Lady of the Tees by Octavian, &e.— eo. by Elis—9 gs. 
, —Ali Phantom, &c.—in training—75 gs. 
Cognes, 878 Ee ee coca hes engagements at Bibury, Bath, and 
Salisbury. —60 gs. 
A chesnut yearling filly, by Hiis—Odessa—no engagement—44 gs. 43 
Abay yearling fill by Bay Middleton—Miss Julia—no engagement gs. 
Trifle, a brown ay, yts.,by Nonsense, dam by Edmund, &c., 154 g8- 
Barbice, in foal to Venison, 115 gs. 





Bell’s Life in London thus comments upon the blood of the winner of tho 
Derby, in explanation of its previous remarks, which were thought somewhat 
deroga to the horse. : 

Our itiuidilited ies th “blood ” of Little Wonder was not intended to 


al the sire of ve, Muley Moloch, 
Maps, Maree, can ecacely oe called» popular wlio, ‘Taken how 
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ever, in an extended, and, we admit, a proper sense 

right in calling us to account, and in the following more le 

with which ns, furnished us, we must “ stand corrected.” ittle 
by Muley, out of Lacerta: Muley was by ille out of een Orville. b 
Beninbrough, out of Evilina, by Highflyer, by Herod ; and Beninbrough, by Ki > 
Fergus, by Eclipse, out of a Herod mare; Eleanor was by a 7! nat 
Young Giantess (Sorcerer's dam), by Diomed, out of Gianjess by Mit a : rs 
Whiskey, by Saltram, by Eclipse, out of a Herod mare ; Lacerta was b , Dodie t 
out of Jerboa; Zodiac, by St. George, out of Abigail, by Woodpecker by Herod. 
and St. George was by Highflyer, by Herod, out of Sister to Soldier, by Eels , 
Jerboa was by Gohanna, out of Camille, by Trentham, by Sweepstakes one ‘of 
Miss South, and so back to Childers; Gohanna was by Mercury, out of a Herod 
mare, and Mereury was by Eclipse. ‘It will be gathered from this that Little 
Wonder is closely descended from England's best blood ; and, as our correspon- 
dent observes, it is somewhat remarkable how much may be traced to Herod. 


nt is quite 
onder is 





Tue First Race-Horse purcnasep By Prince Atspert.—Lon 
race (which took place on the Cup day at Ascot) for the Windsor 


before the 


Highness, in the court circle, backed his favorite, taking the odds at startmg 
(which were four to one against the filly) to a trifling amount. 

One of the conditions of the race was, that the winner was to be sold for one 
windred sovereigns, if demanded, &c. Nine horses started, and the race, for 
some distance before reaching the winning-post, lay between the Prince’s favor- 
ite filly and Mr. Firth’s Wildetness. The filly, however, won cleverly, but by 
only half a length. 

As soon as the race had concluded the Prince sent one of his equerries, to the 
Stewards’ stand, and demanded the winner for the hundred sovereigns in the 
usual manner. The horse was immediately handed over to the Prince’s repre- 
sentative, and taken to the Royal stables at Windsor the same evening. 


gratulations of all present in the Royal stand. . A : 
On the followmg morning (Friday last), previously to the Court proceeding 
from Windsor to Buckingham Palace, the horse was taken from the stables to 
the quadrangle at the Castle, where it was closely inspected by the Prince, 
Lord Kinnaird (the Master of the Buckhounds), the Earl of Albemarle (the Master 
of the Horse), the Earls of Uxbridge and Errol!, and several of her Majesty’s 
distinguished visitors, and others connected with the Royal household. 


r ¥ , ~ oe : 
Phe Queen and many of her Majesty's female visitors and attendants, viewed - 


the Prince’s new purchase from the “Oak Window” just beneath which the 
filly was stationed. ‘The horse is one of great symmetry, good action, and 
possesses great speed, and was much admired by every one present. 

The “knowing ones” pronounce it to be “a great bargain—dirt’ cheap ”"— 
and if the Prince, who is about forming a small but well selected stud of racers, 


is equally fortunate in his succeediag purchases, he will have but little to com-- ° 





| Highness. 





plain in the way of horseflesh. 
It way be observed that this is the first race-horse purchased by his Royal 





Lord Exeter's three-year old colt, Momentum, by Jerry, out of Lucetta, died 
a few days ago at Mr. Field's infirmary, in Oxford-Street, of the complaint which 
has been so prevalent of late in racing stables. He was purchased when a 
foal at the sale of the late Sir Mark W ood s stud, for 600 guineas, and was stated 
to have been a stone better than Scutari. 








WINTER AMUSEMENTS IN THE BUSH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMERICAN LIONS.” 








And thus time moves on '—notwithstanding his chariot-wheels may occasion- 
ally be clogged with snow and ice—and here am I, Mr. Editor, once again among: 
my native mountains, cogitating _— fulfilling the promise I made you ; that 
is, supplying Maca with a sketch how we lovers of field sports pass the weary 
winter—not among the Western Moors, modernised into Weueedied but in 
a distant and newer region of the globe, the far-off wilds of America. Were it 
not that my native hills are bare—more destitute of trees than they sometimes 
are of snow-wreaths at midsummer—lI could almost fancy myself transported 
back to the hilly regions bordering on the “ mighty Susquehanna,” or the rader 
mountain gorges through which the head-strong Alleghany forces its way to- 
wards the splendid valley of the Ohio ; for the frost is keen and pinching, and 
the north-easter is driving the snow, “ reeking o'er the plain,” to the imminent 
danger of those who have to travel yon upland wastes. 

Some thirty years ago, and I could gaze from the self-same latticed casement 
in the chimney-corner on the dreary scene that surrounds the abode of my fore- 
fathers, not only with satisfaction but with feelings in which there was much of 
real enjoyment ; for then, at this particular season of the year, the inhabitants of 
these rural districts entered upon the yearly season of feasting, fiddling, and 
merry-making, the good old Christmas times not being so much out of fashion 
as now-a-days. And yet well do I remember, at the period alluded to, hearing 
the hoary-headed patriarchs regretting the past ; and while they admitted that 
the Christmas time still brought with it some pastimes and amusements, alas ! 
it was nothing like the jovial festivals of other days. I cannot however, forbear 
making one remark : I much doubt if old people are generally correct in drawing 
comparisons between the present andthe past; for when the amusements which 
delighted their youthful days can no longer be enjoyed, or even partaken in, they 
seem not to be perfectly aware of the change that has come over themselves, 
but rather ascribe it to some degeneracy of the present age, to some falling off 
in what they once considered so peculiarly interesting. "ba. alas! truly and 
verily, how things are changed! or, can it be possible that the change I have 
been speaking of has come over me toot I now look abroad, and as myself, 
what could there ever be in the surrounding scene, when winter robed yonder 
j lain in snow, and bound in icy chains yon whimpling brook, to charm even the 
scene of giddy boyhood? When I gaze eastward, the view is obstructed, by 
‘‘ Stainmoor’s wintry waste ;”’ northward, and lofty Crossfell rears its almost ever 
snow-wreathed head ; westward, and the mountain view is bounded by Langdale 
Pikes, Saddleback, and Skiddaw ; and, towards the south, there is a continuous 
jumble of the most unpicturesque hills in > a portion of which is known 
as Howgill Fells. Ah! but in my youthful days there was not one of all these 
that was not the curtain behind which lay some undiscovered region over which 
unfettered imagination loved to roam. But manhood came, and all these moun- 
tain landmarks presently were passed. The last screen has long since been 
raised or dashed aside ; and now, when I look towards any particular point in the 
compass, there is nothing to excite the imagination ; the whole is a staid and 
sober reality; for there is not a spot hidden behind one of yon distant 
mountains with which my wayward wanderings have not long since made me 
familiar. 

And hard by my native dwelling is the same farm-yard, where, when the 
winter snow storms came on, I first began to make war upon the small birds 
that flocked thither to seek a pittance and a shelter from the bitter blast. There, 
it might be said, my sporting propensities first shewed themselves; for the 
springe, the riddle, and the bird-lime were all at work to capture the poor hun- 
gry chaffinches, sparrows, and yellow-hammers during the Christmas holidays, 
to the utter neglect of a long and irksome task imposed by the stupid village 
school-master, to give the lie as it were to the term holiday. As boyhood ad- 
vanced, the artful springe gave = to an old fowling-piece, which, at a very 
early age, I was permitted—perhaps imprudently—to carry abroad. And here 
permit me, while so close to the very scene, to record my first essay in shooting, 
which took place during the summer that I completed my tenth year. I one 
day contrived to coax an indulgent parent to permit me to take a gun abroad, 
after she had cautioned me over and over again to be very very careful, and to 
do no harm, for the gun was loaded.” Good and kind soul! had it not been 
loaded the gun might have remained where it was without my caring a straw 
about it. No sooner had I got the gun into a quiet nook than I set about ex- 
tracting the load, in order to divide it into ¢wo charges, that I might have a better 
chance of having something to show when I returned. Having re-loaded with 
half the original load, I had not proceeded far ere I espied “a speckled thrush” 
perched upon a half-grown birch-tree, and pouring forth its mellow song. Hav- 
ing sneaked along in the regular acher’s style in the rear of an old bank, until 
I got within a few yards of my victim, I levelled my piece, resting it upon the 
old earthern fence—fired, and down came the lifeless thrush. In an instant I 
snatched up my game, bagged it in my pocket, and set about re-loading. Oh, 
what would I not have given in the excitement of that moment for a few more 
charges of ammunition! But there was no shop where it was sold within se- 
veral miles ; and where, alas! was the wherewithal to buy it !—I was determined 
upon doing wonders with my second charge ; and I had not wandered far down 
a little broken ravine, when, lo! on another stunted birch-tree I espied a large 
grey owl. It was evident the owl saw me too; for as I blundered along ti 
steep and rugged bank it kept its large shiuing eyes full upon me, ey in its 
wisdom calculating that so Jone an urchin, although possessed of fire-arms, 
must be quite harmless. With considerable exertion 1 oomepines to get toa 
higher part of the bank than where the tree grew on wae om was ees 
and resting my piece against the side of ancther tree, I took my aim, on ke t 
mortally wounded the great grey monster. But itd = unmet - 
hung to the branches by its claws for a minute oF two, till, gett » it 
length lost its hold, and came te the nd with a considerable . But the 
ap ae en? not without some difficulty, and at the expense of 

ird was yet alive. it was end to its ms N ther 
scratching, that I succeeded in putting an ad dot Tans ah wai — ws 
a sportsman more elated with his day's success was with mine; an 
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own Plate . 
came off, Prince Albert expressed himself greatly pleased with Captain Gardnor’s 
three-year-old brown filly by The Colonel, out of Mary Ann ; and his Royal 


As ° 
soon as it had been intimated to the Queen that the purchase had been effected, * 
her Majesty appeared much pleased ; and his Royal Highness received the con- 
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But; obvye i , and the promise of a sound flogging from 
scolding teved ¢ gun again; for it seemed I shot a favorite thrush 
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wild, desolate, cheerless, —y c as they 
should I longer linger t but at once recal to memory those 
oon pak api scenes with which a long sojourn made me thoroughly fami- 
liar ; and where I endeavored to wile away the long and dreary winters in the 

manner I was able; and although in ens goas= forests of 
America, where my lot was cast, field sports—or rather wood sports and water 
ome rather rare during that inclement season, a person who is de- 
termined upon seeking out-door amusements and recreations will not be wholly 
disappoi 

At the approach of the first winter that es in the backwoods I made an 
engagement to visit a family of emigrants (English), who had but recently come 
to reside upon a rude farm a few miles distant from where I had established my 
head-quarters. Between our respective locations was a heavy piece of unbroken 
woods, five miles across, traversed only by the dimmest of Indian paths ; but 
along this I had once or twice managed to thread my way throu h the dark and 
lone forest. a I had once or twice dined with the gentleman I was go- 
ing to visit at the table of a mutual friend, I had never met with the good lady 
of his log mansion, who, I had been given to understand, was beautiful, elegant, 
and accomplished ; and notwithstanding she and her husband had chosen to bury 
themselves in the forests of America, even in her log-cottage she observed all 
the mode and ren she had been accustomed to in a genteel residence in 
England. Such being the case I felt the necessity of appearing. before this 
stranger lady in something a little superior to the ordinary dress which I hunted 
in; and mention this because in the backwoods, dress, among sportsmen, is not 
much attended to, and in paying visits of this sort it is usual for those fond of 
shooting to take their guns and dogs along with them. 

Though the dinner-hour was four, I set out soon after ten in the morning, and 
diving at once into the thick forgst I soon fell in with some pheasants, for this is 
the name the ruffed grouse are known by in Pennsylvania and Virginia; but they 
flew so far before they ¢ree'd, that it was nearly half an hour before I got a shot 
at one of them. The gun I had with me had one barrel smooth and the other 
rifled, a species of fire-arms that no sportsman should think of doing without in 
our North American Colonies, or the American woods generally, particular! 
when in the habit of making excursions where he is likely tu meet with both 
large and smoll game. But if bent upon a regular hunt, where the game is 
wolf, deer, elk, panther, or buffalo, then of course a first-rate rifle is the proper 
thing. These birds ———- have the sagacity, in alighting on a tree, to se- 
lect a pretty stout limb ; and when any one approaches they draw themselves up 
nearly ina a ition, so as to become hid from those near the foot 
of the tree. However, when an oblique view can be had of the limb on which 
ene of them is perched, there is a good chance of bringing it down, for, ten to 
one, if you miss it the first shot, it will give a second, or even a third opportu- 
nity of improving your luck. After a good deal of peering up into the tops of 
the tall pine-trees, I at last espied one of these birds upon a limb more than 100 
feet from the ground ; and the place where I stood, from which I saw it through 
a small opening among numerous branches, being fully as far from the foot of 
the tree, the distance I was from the bird might be about 50 yards. In those 
days my practice in rifle-shooting had not been very great, although on one or 
two occasions I had carried away the palm from regular Yankee riflemen, much 
to their annoyance ; but ¢hen I had my more regular rifle, a perfect hair-splitter, 
and not the twin affair I carried on this occasion. The Yankees always fire 
from a rest when they can possibly get one ; and in the woods I prefer this too. 
But the small opening through which I saw my bird necessarily confined me to 
@ partieulsr spot, and I could find nothing to support my gun against ; and as 
the tree was swaying to and fro, a pretty stiff breeze being blowing at the time, 
3 doubted my bringing my bird down at the first fire, and I had calculated cor- 
rectly, for I saw it dodge its head on one side as the ball whistled past it. My 
dog, being up to this sort of pheasant-shooting, kept up an incessant barking at 
the foot of the tree, whereby he wholly attracted the bird’s attention. I re- 
loaded my piece—fired again—and, with a bang which might have been heard at 
a considerable distance, the pheasant fell within five feet of “‘ Dashwood.” 

A word or two upon the much-buasted American rifle-shooting of pheasants. 
The Yankees, or the New England people, call this bird “ partridge” —indeed 
they have no bird which they call pheasant. The regular hunters never use 

fowling-pieces, therefore all their “‘ sporting” is with the rifle. Their rifles are 
long, and usually carry balls varying from 48 to 84 to the pound ; and they tell 
you they never think of shooting at the body of a partridge, their plan being in- 
variably to shoot the bird’s head off! This is all very fine to talk about, but 
from a residence of many years amongst them I know very well that it is oftener 
spoken of than done. Daring the later years of my residing in the backwoods, 
I caused it to be known that I would buy all the Poe gm the hunters 
should bring to me at a fair price, for I was very fond of having them at 
my table; and although I occasionally had them brought in considerable num- 
bers, I did not find one in twenty that had been decapitated, or hit on the head 
by a rifle-ball. 

Having bagged my bird, I pushed on in the direction the other pheasants had 
taken ; and, after a full hour’s poking about in the dark shade of the pine-trees, 
I sueceeded in getting a shot at another of them after I had flushed it twice, and 
had the good luck to bring it down at the first fire. I then began to think of 
ascertaining the direction I ought to pursue—having neglected bringing along 
with me my pocket-compass ; for when the sky is clouded, even if one should 
know from which point the wind was blowing on entering the woods, it is im- 
possible, even for those who are accustomed to traversing them, in the close 
and thick parts of the forest, to do more than conjecture the proper direction to 
be taken. All I knew, therefore, was, that I had ertered the forest some dis- 
tance to the right of the dim Indian path before alluded to, and, consequently, 
if I kept inclining well towards the left, I must undoubtedly fall into it by and 
by. But I had not proceeded far when I came upon a long low ridge, where 
the timber was mostly chesnut, where of all the squirrels I had ever elsewhere 
seen, those busily engaged among the chesnuts far exceeded thein in numbers. 
There were red, black, and grey ones—the black the most numerous; and 
scarcely was there a good-sized chesnut-tree upon that ridge where fewer than 
twelve or fifteen of these creatures were not actively engaged in unhusking the 
nuts, and carrying them to some place of deposit for a stock of winter previ- 
sions. I was not sure that the family I was about to visit might yet have ac- 
quired a taste for squirrel pie, or, still better, for broiled squirrels ; however, I 
could not resist the temptation, and, in something over half an hour, I had bagged 
a dozen and a half of black and grey ones—the smaller red ones were beneath 
notice. In squirrel-shooting (which, by the by, is considered the crack sport of 
the country by your American Cockney Sportsmen, who consider themselves of 
@ superior order to the backwoods’ hunters), you often mortally wound many 
that you do not get: for since there are few full-grown chesnut-trees where 
some or other of the limbs is not decayed and hollow, if a squirrel retains suf_i- 
cient life and strength after it is hit, without waiting a moment it makes towards 
tae cavity, where itsoon bleeds to death, and in this way the sportsman loses no 
inconsiderable portion of this species of game. 

[ again set forward on my joumey, taking care, as I imagined, to incline well 
towards the left; but before | had proceeded far [ began to think it strange that 
I did not fall in with the track I was in search of. I did not, however: soon I 
went, keeping more and more towards the left, until, from the distance over 
which I had apparently travelled, I could not be far from the extreme verge of 
the woods, and, consequently, the end of my journey. Presently I saw, by the 
increase of light through the feliage that still adhered to the young beech-trees, 
and some other surts of underwood, that I was about to emerge into open 
ground; but when I had fairly got clear of the forest, judge of my surprise on 
finding that I was not over long rifle-distance from:where I had first entered the 
woods ; thus having, in my continued inclining towards the /e/t, made a com- 
plete circle without ever touching the path I had all the while been looking for. 
hen been nearly four hours in the woods, and found myself where I set out 

m. 

T now made the best of my way to where the path did in reality enter the 
: oods, determining, since I had barely time to reach the end of my journey be- 
tg the time appointed for dinner, that nothing should tempt me to stray from 

‘e track. But a Sportman’s resolution is not always preof when unexpected 
gene comes in the way ; and thus, before I had got half the distance through 
‘he five mile woods, a fine doe crossed the path about fifty paces a-head of 
me; when, without a moment’s reflection a rifle-bullet was whistling towards 
her. I saw the ball strike her, but she bounded into the woods to the right, and 
a went Dashwood yelping afterher. I followed as fast as I could scramble 

‘rough the briers and thick underwood, and as the sound of Dashwood’s barking 


y Ate vie to recede, I began to suspect what really had occurred: the wounded | become sufficiently hard to bear the hunter and his dogs, but still gives way be- 
“et, growing faint with the loss of blood, had turned at bay upon its pursuer ;: | neath the small and pointed foot of the deer, great numbers of them are hunted 
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ent that I could ne » the dead doe along with 
Ther ihe hunter's expedient in siftilar cases : I dieeimboselied 
my vietim (but could not stay to skin it too), and with considerable difficulty, 
contrived to it up in the fork of a moderate-sized sapling ; but the straining 
which this required had in no way improved the rents in my nether 
— then made for the path I had left, beating down or breaking off 

e ends of the twigs as I went along, in order that I might know, at some fu- 
ture day the route to the place where I had left the deer. 
| After Fortune has been playing us strange freaks, she does occasioually take 
compassion upon us by assisting us out of our difficulties: and so it happened 
with me : for just as I cleared the woods, within a few hundred yards of my jour- 
ney’s end, I espied my friend in the distance slowly wending his way towards 
me ; but on his yer me he wheeled about, with the intention, as] supposed, of 
acquainting his good lady with my near approach. But I called to him so lustily 
that he changed his purpose, and came forward to meet me. I forthwith ex- 
plained to him the nature of my catastrophe ; but indeed that did not require 
much explaining, the gaping rents spoke for themselves. The whole business 
was soon arranged: 1 was to remain incog. behind the corner of the barn until 
he returned from pilfering his wife’s pincushion of the requisite number of pins 
(black ones of course) to secure, in a temporary way, the alarming fractures ; 
which having succeeded in doing with a little of my friend’s assistance, in due 
order and place I was presented to his fair lady and a few of the select of the 
backwoods. ‘The next morning—for it had been part of the arrangement that I 
was to remain all — was hoth pleased and surprised on finding that some 
fairy had been busy during the hours of darkness, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour when I retired to rest, for the black pins had disappeared—and the rents 
too ; in fact, the magician had performed its work so well that it was with some 
) difficulty I could discover where the alarming rents had so lately been. 

It was onthe 11th of November that this my first visit to the lady of the log- 
cottage was made. I remember the date well, for she charmed us occasionally 
during that evening by accompanying several sweet effusions on the harp, some 
modern and some ancient—and among the latter she did not forget to favor us 
with “ ’Tis Martyymas time,” &c. I mention dates to shew the nature of the 








as nearly to have closed with ice a small lake adjoining. However, the next 
morning a scout was scnt out to reconnoitre the lake for wild fowl, and he re- 
turned with the intelligence that a pair of loons (great Northern divers) were 
the only birds mse: | there. This bird (the loon) is the most difficult to 
shoot of all the various kinds of wild fowl] frequenting the lakes of North America, 
owing to the closeness of its feathers and its surprising power of diving. On 
the present occasion we, three of us, embarked in a crazy canoe on this “ Joon- 
ing” expedition, having erected in the centre of the canoe a hamlock branch, 
thick with leaves, to serve as a sort of decoy as wellas screen. We then pushed 
off, but long before we reached within long-rifie distance, the loons had both dis- 
appeared under water. We then rowed in the direction we su posed one or 
both might re-appear in; but we had mistaken our course ; ial after having 
passed the place where they went down to a considerable distance, on looking 
round we saw them emerge from the water very near the place we were in when 
they first dived. Away we then paddled in that direction; but while we were 
still distant they again disappeared. We then made a push for a certain point 
where we thought we might possibly intercept one of them ; and I now resolved 
to fire the moment either of them re-appeared, although out of distance, for the 
purpose of alarming them—for when exceedingly alarmed they sometimes act 
with less caution and prudence. One appeared—lI fired—but before’ the ball 
struck the water near the place, the bird most probably was several feet beneath 
the surface. Wethen paddled in another direction with scarcely any certainty 
of purpose; when, lo! not a hoat-length a-head of us, one of them shewed it- 


way we kept paddling about for more than an hour, by which time the birds had 
become half-drowned, and therefore unable to keep under water a long time. 
After several shots, one of them at last was wounded in the head—more by ac- 
cident than good management ; and now, not knowing well what it was about, 
after another shot or two we succeeded in capturing it. During this chace the 
other had disappeared. My companions were of opinion that it had taken win 
while we were engaged with the other; but I entertained a different opinion : i 
supposed it had accidentally got under the ice, which was perfectly transparent, 
and, in attempting to discover the way back to the open water, might have 
taken a wrong direction, and so have been drowned. My conjecture appeared 
to have been right; for in the ensuing Spring, when the ice in the lake broke 
up, a loon which seemed to have been dead several months, was found float- 
ng amongst it. 

t is exceedingly difficult to compel this bird to take to the wing in one of tho 
smaller lakes, particularly if the lake be surrounded with tall timber; for it 
raises itself from the water with so much difficulty that it is not able to attain 


cuits round the lake, and thus exposing itself to those who may be in pursuit of 
it. Although loon-shooting sometimes affords capital amusement, none but pre- 
fessed Sportsmen ever think of resorting to it. Jn size it nearly equals the wild 
goose, but its flesh is coarse, fishy, and unpalatable, and therefore never brought 
to table ; and since the American hunters make a business ef hunting and shoot- 
ing, and not an amusement, the loon does not come within their code of profita- 
the game. 

By the time our looning expedition had ended, the snow commenced falling, 
and did not abate during the whole day. I remained with my friends at their 
log-cottage during that night and the two following ones, for the snow continued 
to fall during the three days; so that we were almost literally compelled to re- 
main within the walls of our wooden mansion. On the second day, however. I 
ventured to take a peep inte the little orchard adjoining the cottage, and in one 
of the apple-trees I thought [ could distinguish through the falling snow several 
birds of some sort perched upon the branches. On further inspection, I disco- 
vered them to be a bevy of quail; so, returning for my gun, I waded through 
the snow toa small open shed at the opposite corner of the garden, and not more 
than voy | yards distant from my game. I fired—a brace fell, buried in the 
snow at the 
ceeded in bringing down the whole bevy, which consisted of fourteen, the fool- 
ish birds watching their comrades fall one after another without attempting to 
seek for safety in flight. At that period quail was scarce in the part of the coun- 
try alluded to; fur during a very severe winter, about seven years before, they 
had all perished ; and hence the district had to be replenished by immigration of 
a few specimens from the distant and milder parts of the country. In Upper 
Canada, | have often gct two or three shots at a bevy of quail that had tree’d in 
some orchard, even when the weather was not stormy or severe. 

My long absence having caused some anxiety at iead-quarters, on the day 
after the snow-storm had abated a sleigh drawn by awouple of horses was sent 
to my assistance, for it had been correctly judged that I should not be able to 
wade my way home again. Indeed it was found exceelingly difficult even for 
horses to break a track through it, for it lay exceedingly loose, and considerably 
over two feet deep on the level plain. This fact was fully proved ; fur the per- 
son that was sent after me had been nearly five hours in traversing seven miles 
with a light sleigh, and, pursuing the broken track back again, [ found it impos- 


le of November remained upon the ground until the early part of April. Some 


elled deer in November. I found the place after a pretty long search, but no 
deer, the whole careass having disappeared ; and as I made the same place in 
my way in the month of May, after the snow was all goue, I could neither find 
a vestige of hair oraboneremaining. I had little doubt but some biped prowler 
had fallen in with my prize and carried it off in toto. 

Tae wild deer of the American forests are but few of them in condition fit for 
the table after winter has closed in a few weeks. Nevertheless, the hunters, 
who care very little about venison themselves, take advantage of the snow to 


to condition, age, or sex. In winter the carcases become frozen, so that some 
of the store-keepers usually speculate in venison, which they purchase at about 
a penny per pound from the hunters, and send it down, a couple of hundred 
miles, to the cities, where the people know little abovt good venison, and as they 
but seldom have a chance of getting any sort, they buy it up at about three- 


to dispose of, which commonly sells for three or four shillings, and he is not the 


my meadows for a few blades of grass or young wheat; and although I but sei- | 
dom found the saddle good—too leau—the hams answered very well for smoking | 
and drying ; and there are few things I consider a superior article ou the break- | 
fast-table to a few nice slices of venison-ham lightly broiled. Indeed I used to 
patronize this dish so much that I have had more thana dozen pair hanging in 
my smoke-house at one time. When the snow lies deep in the woods, and has | 


| 









seasons in the country of which I am writing. The frost had already set in so | 


self, but at the same instant it uttered a loud scream aud disappeared. In this | 


a sufficient height to clear the forest trees until it has made three or fuur cir- 


fout of the tree; and, to cut the matter short, at nine shots | suc- | 


sible to travel over two miles inthe hour. The snow which fell before the mid- | 


time during the month of February, one day when I was upon a hunting excur- | 
sion, I took an opportunity of visiting the place where I had left the disembow- | 


track them, and, when they fall in with them, shoot them down without regard | 


pence the posnd. Besides what the hunter gets for the earcase, he has the skin | 
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! siuce in many parts of the woods nearly their sol = 
\ deer; and, e ay en toy sme © dependence must be upon the 
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a stout buck ae i is a long time in being hunted awk tp ee Staied, 
tures. But they will hunt their game with an almost unerrin — Crea. 
cess. In the new settlements, they ofren make terrible havor amd Of sue. 
flocks of sheep, worrying and destroying them apparently out of < the smal} 
About Christmas time, in 1833, some half-dozen wolves made ou; canoe 
their head-quarters, and on several occasions had the audacity to Settlements 
sheep, although penned up in folds near the farm-buildings, where they 1.4," 
_ed their victims without mercy. On my premises I had a couple of 7 estroy. 
_ dogs, that, notwithstanding one of them was a notorieus hg coward ut watch. 
_ make such a row if they heard or suspected any prowlers about in the a ag 
_and the woods were close adjoining—that very little damage had ever —* 
either to 7 poultry or sheep, at least during the winter season, whey the - 
_ was folded hard by. One snowy evening, just as it was beginning to get lee 
_ dusk, a noble buck came bounding over the frozen lake in front of my Seid Atle 
when he struck across the meadow at the fuot of my garden, and then r ence, 
| into a dim path into the woods, immediately in the rear of my ieaheane 
| and within gun-shot of the window of my sitting-room. From the calee ree 
hide I saw that he had been severely ran ; and, although he appeared , bn 
| fellow, I felt no inclination to fall in upon his track, and thus take ~ wld 
| his former pursuers. But not so with my two dogs already mentioned Th ad 
| had seen the deer as it came across the meadow, and they made for the ope ay 
| into the wood—a noted deer-path—but they had been too slow in making > thee 
| minds, for the buck dashed into it a rod or two a-head of them. Whither the 
| deer and the went I had no means of ascertaining that night ; but the sno : 
| storm continued unabated at a late hour when I retised to rest, at which time ws : 
| nightly guardians had not returned.—While it still wanted some hours of ( 
break, I was awoke by the most vehement baying and barking of dogs I ever : 
_member to have heard ; and after listening some time, end finding it did not abate 
_ I was induced to call up alad of sixteen that I kept in the house, whom I desired 
_ to make haste and go towards the sheep-pen, and ascertain the cause of the barkin, 
which seemed to be in that vicinity. He had not been absent many minute, 
when he returned, no little alarmed, and stated, that there fwere my dogs ana 
"some stranger ones outside the sheep-pen, and a “lot of wolves,” he knew no: 
| how many, within it, worrying the sheep. Here's a pretty business, thought |. 
| but since there seemed no time for delay, if I might credit the report of my 
scout, samp. | jumped out of bed, and having hastily rigged myself—fo; | 
had no notion of going a wolf-hunting naked in a stormy night in January—anq 
| accomparied by my terrified lad, into whose hands I put a pitchfork, at the same 
time arming myself with a double-barrelied gun (one barrel smooth and the other 
rifled), repaired to the place where the infernal turmoil was still continuing, 
not increasing, for dogs, particularly if cowardly, assume a more courageous at. 
titude when re-inforced by the presence of their master. Although the moon 
was nearly the full, owing to the dense atmosphere and falling snow, it was stil 
so dark that I could make out objects but very indistinctly. T did, however, make 
out my own two dogs that had gone in pursuit of the buck in the evening, as 
well as two besides, which I suspected—and the supposition afterwards proved 
to be correct—belonged to aneighbor of mine, who was a thorough-bred hunter, 
But the interior of the penn seemed a scene of the utmost confusion, the sheep 
appearing perfectly mad, rushing first to one part of the penn, and then dashing 
headlong to another part, as if the very devil were in them.—“ Look,” ex- 
claimed my young pitchfork-man, “see ! there’s a tarnation big wolf just a-going 
| to leap the fence ;” and the words were scarcely out of his mouth when, sure 
| enough, some large animal attempted to leap the fence out of the penn; but my 
| gun being ready, | fired just as I saw it hanging to the uppermost rail, and strug- 
gling to raise itself to the top of the fence, and the moment I fired it fell or 
| sprang back, I could not tell which. On examining my gun, I found that in the 
hurry of the moment I had discharged the barrel loaded with shot, instead of 
that loaded with ball ; but the distance being scarcely a couple of rods, | thought 
the shot might probably have taken effect. I had not the least doubt of the 
creature being a wolf, but whether it was hors de combat, or whether there were 
| Some others in the penn, I had no means of determining. Jack, my pitchfork 
boy, stuck to it that there were three or four more ‘‘at the least’’ among the 
sheep, but this I did not believe; I knew he was greatly alarmed, and fear al- 
| ways magnifies danger. Scarcely knowing what to do, I determined upon lift- 
ing the more courageous of my dogs over the fence, and then following him as 
quickly as possible, armed with the pitchfork, leaving my gun in Jack’s care, to 
be handed to me if I required it; when I heard him prophesy, quite audibly, that 
‘“‘ Hector” (my dog) andI should both be devoured to a dead certainty. I must 
| allow that, on entering the “den of wolves,” my courage required a little screw- 
ing up. but my nerves were sufficiently braced with the cold, and I had barely 
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reached the ground, inside the sheep-fold, ere Hector and a wolf were at close 

quarters. Although the savage monster had the decided advantage of the dog— 
_ for it floored him in an instant—a well-aimed thrust of my weapou reduced the 
state of affairs decidedly in the dog's favor. In fact, I bore upon the fellow so 
| powerfully that I floored him; when the released Hector gaining his legs, the 
| wolf would presently have been defunct, had not a bevy of the affrighted sheep 

at that instant dashed across the penn (not knowing whither to fly for safety) in 
| the direction of our conflict; and they not only upset me in a moment, but a 
| score of them ran directly over me. However, in my fall I still retained the pitch- 
| fork, but the force I had fallen with released it from among the wolf’s ribs. As 


soon as I had recovered my senses so far as to ascertain that there were not a whole 


| pack of wolves tearing my flesh from my bones as I lay almost helpless, I began 


| to gather myself up in order to ascertain the situation of the two other comba- 
| tants. I presently discovered the wolf standing crouching close under the rail 
| fence, and the dog standing at bay. ‘There is little doubt but the brute was fast 
sinking under the effect of the wounds he had received; for when J again ap- 
| proached him within pinning distance, he allowed me to make a lunge at him 
| without scarcely attempting to elude the blow. After this the combat was soon 
decided ; for, in addition to the mortal wounds I had already inflicted, Hector 
| made excellent play, and nearly tore out his throat ; so that in the lapse of a few 
| minutes he had forfeited his life for his temerity in entering my sheep-penn. Be- 
_lieving that there were no other wolves in the penn, in assisting Hector out of 
| the fold, the sheep again upset me ; but in a short time I cleared the fence my- 
self, leaving the scene of action to be explored when daylight returned, being 
| glad to gain shelter from a night I had seldom known surpassed for the severity 
of the frost and the bitterness of the drifting snow. 
| On my repairing to the scene of action on the following morning, I found eleven 
_ sheep dead, and a few others torn and lacerated. After searching among the 
| snow I found not only the wolf I had pitchforked—and a huge fellow he was— 
| but another rather smaller one, whose head had been tremendously mauled with 
| shot. The latter must have been shot dead, for he lay just at the spot where he 
| fell from the fence where I fired at him. Hud they both been unharmed when 
| my dog and I entered the feld, it might have turned out that we should have had 
| rather more business on our hands than would have been quite agreeable. 

‘« Jack,” said I, “what would you have done if the wolves had got both tle 

dog and me down ?” 

** Why,” replied he, ‘“‘whenI see’d you fall, and the critters running over you, 
_ I guessed it war all up, so I tried to call out to you, toask as how if [ should run 
| and téll Mrs. and Ann to come to assist; but I declar I war so mortally 
scared I couldn’t speak ; and then, when I tried to run up to the house, my kuees 
| felt so weak and unsteady like that I couldn’t move at all.” 


A few days after, the “hol” business, asthe Yankees say, was cleared up. It 
seemed the buck had been hunted for a considerable time by the two wolves; 
but having passed close to a dwelling-house more than a mile from mine, the 
wolves had not liked to venture so close, and consequently had been thrown out 
so far as to permit the deer to get a considerable distance ahead of them. Some 
time after it had passed the aforesaid house, two dogs belonging to the person 
| residing there had got upon the track and gone in pursuit ; but at the time iy 

dogs laid themselves on, the other two had not come up. After a run of several 
| miles the four dugs had succeeded in coming up with the deer, where they killed 
it, and afterwards supped upon its carcase. ‘Theirroute homeward lying in the 
same direction, they had all returned in company ; when, discovering something 
extraordinary going on in the shee nn, they had set up that terrible outcry 
which awoke me. There canbe little doubt but the wolves would have gladly 
been off on the appearance of the dogs, as they were a rather formidable party ; 
and whenever one of the wolves approached the fence, two or three of the dogs 
darted to the spot, thereby rendering any attempt to escape dangerous, if not 
wholly impracticable. ‘This was the only occasiun on which the wolves ever 
entered my sheep-fold, but on several occasions they had committed serious de- 





individual to look so far a-head as to another season. I have myself occasion- predations when my flocks were abroad in the pastures. In this “Scrape”! 
ally been tempted to give chase to a fine buck ordoe when they have come into | the snow-storm I was no loser ina pecuniary sense, for the sheep were not worth 


over a dollar a head, while there was a bounty of twelve dollars upon the scalp of 
each of the wolves. why 
In most parts of the forest there are many foxes, both red and grey ; hut their 
skins being not worth much, and as there is no regular hunting of them !n the 
true orthodox style, they are but little looked after, if they are prudent enough 
to steer clear of the fowl-house and poultry-yard. An ingenious hunter will oc- 
casionally trap a few of them when he has nothing better to do; but like the 
raccoons, a species of nondescript animals they call hares, and some others 


mein halted to re-load, a second bullet finished the business. True, I had | down and destroyed, though by that time they have become very poor. I have scarcely worth naming, they are seldom hunted by the regular backwoodsmen, 
T had ved @ victory: but, oh ye powers! what a misfortune had befallen me !| tried to reason with, some of my neighbors, who were hunters, on the impolicy 
“ctually torn my pantaloons completely across the front of one thigh, and | of destroying deer at that season ; but I was invariably answered after this sort 


the whole br, 


eadth of the rear part of the other, so that I considered myself quite | —“ If we should desist from hunting, some other party would do just as we have 


7 aPresentable to the fair lady of the log-mansion. Here was a pretty dilemma! been doing, and kill all they were able.” 


had a brace of . , 
laying deed us =} hone, aaa a score of squirrels in my bag, a fine fat doe 


During some seasons, the wolves are far more numerous in certain districts 





couple of mil 
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xpressibles nearly torn off my nether person, a| than they are on oth asions, migrating, as it would appear, from one of 
°S OF more yet to go, and little over half an hour to the appointed } the forest a Abethon.  Shslnmets > exceedingly precarious pore La 





unless there is a scarcity of superior game. Indeed, after winter sets In, the fa- 
rests appear nearly deserted by the animal creation : even the squirrels of various 
sorts hut themselves up in the hollow trees where they had taken cate to lay 
upa stock of provisions for the winter; and should their stores not run short, 
you see no more of them until the ial breezes of returning spring revivify 


even the desolate forests of the New World. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for July, 186. 
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Stewart’s Stable Economy. 


sTABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
IN RELATION TO 
stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training. 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
nary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 


~~ and Author of ‘‘ Advice te Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 





This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from the 


Second London edition. 
FOOD. 


|. —Articles of Food—II. Composition of Food—III. Preparation of Food— 

‘IV. Assimilation of the Food—V. Indigestion of the Food—VI. Principles 

of Feeding—VII. Practice of Feeding—VIII. Pasturing—IX. Soiling—X. 

Feeding at Straw-yard. 

ARTICLES USED AS FOOD. 

Sometimes a mare, especially with her first foal, will not permit sucking. She 
requires to be held, to have the udder rubbed with the hand and stripped. Hold 
her by the head and keep her steady till the foal is satisfied. Do so five or six 
times a-day. On the third day, or thereabouts, she usually begins to perform her 
duty without interference. In general the mare is merely restless ; she will not 
stand quiet till the foal suckles her; but sometimes she is ill-natured or vicious. 
If she strike at the foal, threaten her with the lash, and hold up one of her fore 
feet. If she continue obstinate, and resists the repeated efforts of the foal so 
jong that he is likely to get exhausted, put the twitch on the mare’s nose. But, 
if possible, she must-be managed without this, and every time the foal is to 
suckle her she must be patiently tried before applying the twitch. It is not good 
to meddle with the foal by way of assisting or directing him tothe udder. He 
may be very awkward, but he soon learns. It is sufficient to control the mare, 
and this often requires a great deal of patience and perseverance. After thé foal 
has been permitted to suckle her, she is reconciled to it in aday or two, and may 
afterwards prove a very good nurse. Confinement ina dark loose box sometimes 
renders her kinder. 

Unless the mare be very obstinate, or the foal very weak and awkward, no 
cow's milk should be given to it. If its hunger be appeased by drinks, it will 
make no attempt to suckle, and it is only by constantly persevering with the mo- 
ther that she can be brought to her duty. 

Cow's Milk.—Should the mare die, or become unfit, from sickness or a dis- 
eased udder, to suckle her foal, it must be fed with cow’s milk. If a week or 
two old, in may be fed from a pail in the same way as calves. The man puts his 
hand into a pail of milk, with his fingers projecting above the surface. The calf 
or foal seizes the fingers, and sucks up the milk, which should always be new and 
warm from the cow. In a little while the young animal learns to drink it. If so 
young or stupid that it cannot be fed in this way, the milk must be poured into 
itsmouth. ‘Take a tea-pot, or kettle with a small spout. Surround the spout 
with three or four folds of linen cloth, sufficient to make it soft, but not too large. 
Place this prepared spout in the foal’s mouth, and it will suck the milk from the 
vessel. An article might be made for the purpose, of tin. The aperture in the 
spout should not be more than an eighth of an inch in calibre, otherwise the milk 
will come faster than the foal can swallow it. Let the spout rise from the bot- 
tom of the vessel, so that the air cannot get into it when the foal is sucking. 

I do not know how much milk a foal will consume. It should be given four or 
five times a-day. 

Ablactation.— When the foal is to be taken from the udder, he is either shut up 
in aloose house by himself, or turned to pasture ; in either case his cry must not 
be heard by thedam. When within hearing, both become fretful, the one un- 
willing to work, and the other refusing to eat. Once or twice a-day they rejoin 
each other for a short time, in order that the foal may empty the udder, and not 
be suddenly deprived of its natural food. When the foal is removed all at once, 
as by death, the mare’s udder should be stripped once or twice a-day, for perhaps 
a week ; butat no time need it be quite drained. Spare diet, harder work, or 
mild physic, will diminish the secretion of milk, and one or another should be 
employed, if the mare must give up nursing while her milk is abundant. 

In connexion with foals, I will just observe here, though out of place, that the 
young animal should be well fed from the day he is born. A starved foal or colt 
is almost never well made when he arrives at maturity. He is always, as stable- 
men say, a weed ; and though bad shapes, such as light carcass and spare quar- 
ters, are not supposed to have any connexion with the feeding, I am well per- 
suaded that a poor diet is a common cause of them. 

COMPOSITION OF FOOD. 

The articles used as food for horses have been submitted to chemical exami- 
nation, with the purpose of ascertaining the amount of nutritive matter yielded 
by each in proportion to its bulk. 

Tue Nurririve Marrer of plants consists of starch, sugar, gluten, and ex- 
tract.* ‘These four substances exist together in varying proportions. In some 
vegetables, as carrots, the sugar is most abundant ; in many, as in different kfnds 
of grain, starch predominates. Gluten abounds in grain and pulse, while it is 
deficient in most of grasses. Extract is awanting in grain and several of the 
roots, while beans, peas, herbage plants, and grasses possess a considerable 
quantity. 

It is not known whether a certain quantity of any one of these substances will 
produce the same effect as an equal quantity of any other; starch and sugar, 
though both nutritive articles, are very different in many respects, and it is not 
likely that the one can perform all the functions of the other. But this subject, 
so far as | know, has not been put totrial. I am disposed to believe that each of 
the nutritive matters performs its own duty ; that life may be maintained for a 
time by any one of them; that certain combinations will produce results differ- 





bitter taste. In some plantsit is found in great abundance, in some others, not 
at all, or only in certain stages of their growth. It maintains some relation to 
the amount of nuiriment. Those plants which have little nutritious matter 
have much of the bitter principle, and grain has most before it is ripe. 

“Tt seems to be as essential to herbivorous, as salt is to carnivorous animals. 
It acts as a natural stimulant. Several experiments have proved that it passes 
through the stomach and bowels without suffering any diminution in quantity, or 
any c in composition. No cattle will thrive upon food which does not con- 
tain a portion of this pomaes penavele. The researches of the late Mr. Sinclair, 

rdener to the Duke of ford, fully established this fact. As recorded in the 

ortus Gramineous Woburtnensis the show that, when sheep are fed exclusively 
upon yellow turnips, which contain almost no bitter matter, they instinctively 
Py, and devour any provender which does. If unable to find it, they sicken and 

e,* 

I shall here introduce a table, showing the quantity of nutriment contained in 
most of the articles used as horsefood. I take it from different parts of Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of iculture, where the proportions are stated on the au- 
thority of Sir Humphry Davy. 


PROPORTION OF NUTRIMENT IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD. 
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PREPARATION OF FOOD. 

Some of the articles used as food frequently undergo preparation before they 
are given: they are dried, boiled, bruised, cut, and so forth. 

One object is to economise the consumption ; another to render the food more 
easily eaten; a third to correct some unwholesome quality ; a fourth to give it 
a new property ; a fifth to ensure complete mastication ; a sixth to ensure deli- 
berate ingestion ; and a seventh to preserve the food. These will be best illus- 
trated by considering the processes to which the food is submitted. 

Dryine need hardly be mentioned. _Its principal object is to preserve the food. 
Besides depriving it of a large quantity of water, it seems, in some cases, to 
alter the article in other respects. New oats are purgative; those which are 
kiln-dried are diuretic. ‘The drying in this case gives a new property, which is 
not beneficial, but cannot, perhaps. be avoided. If the change were effected en- 
tirely by taking away water, the food should be restored to its original state by 
moistening it. This does not happen. Drying renders corn and fodder consti- 
| pating ; new corn and new hay are always laxative. Grass, when converted 
‘ into hay, suffers fermentation, and loses more than half its weight. According 
to Sinclair, 7829 pounds of rye-grass lost 4494 in drying. It becomes still drier 





ent from other combinations ; and that it is very desirable to know the power of ; as it hecomes older. 


each individual substance, and the power of every possible combination, which 


Currine THe Fopper.—Hay, straw, and grass are sometimes cut into short 


Mr. Lyon cuts much of his hay, and the machine is worked by a horse. It was 
made to order, and ig fifteen tag. several years ago. The chaff, whether 
of hay or straw, is all cut very short, perhaps froma f, a 
ahelae the better, if it is to be mixed vith cose. = frarth 40’ half tach ; tho 
The Utility of Cutting has been much exaggerated. _ The P 
advantages alleged to be gained by cutting, two of which my poy te of the 
horse; the others in favor ofeconomy. By cutting the hay, it is said that waste 
is prevented ; that mastication of the grain is ensured; t 

is consumed ; that chaff is easily eaten ; that it is easily and accurately distri- 
buted ; and that horses like a mixture of chaff and corn better than com alone 
All this requires some elucidation. 7 


Prevention of Waste.—It has been said that catting the hay is attended with 
a saving, according to some, of one-fourth; or, according to others, of a third 
and even a half, in the whole consumption ; that is to say, a stone of chaff will 
goas far as two stonesof hay. This is very like nonsense. But the accounts, 
though different, ure probably all trae. Much may be saved, yet all the saving 
must not be attributed to cutting, but to greater care of the hay after it is 
cut. The chaff is not more nutritious than the hay; the horse needs as 
much, and will eat as much of the one as of the other; but a smaller quantity 
being given at atime, the horse has it not in his power to waste so much. The 
chaff is supplied in limited measure; it is put into the mnnger; if the horse is 
not hungry, it lies there tillhe is. But it is different with hay. The rack often 
receives as mnch at one time as might serve two days. After the horse has 
appeased his hunger, he amuses himself by pulling the hay among his feet, and, 
selecting such portions as suit his palled appetite, the remainder is wasted. All 
this is lost through carelessness. As much chaff might be wasted, but it is not 
80 easy, not so convenient, there is no inducement to give so much at one time ; 
and the horse cannot so readily destroy that which he is not disposed to eat. If 
the hay could be given in measured quantities like the chaff, and the horse - 
vented from wasting any, cutting, it is obvious, would effect no saving what- 
ever. This can be done well enough. The hay can be weighed and supplied 
in small quantities; by giviug it oftener than usual—no more at a time than the 
horse wil] eat—none will be lost. There would be additional trouble in doing 
80; but the trouble of cutting and serving chaff is greater. 


Mastication of the Corn Ensured.—By mixing chaff with the oats and beans, 
these articles must be broken down before they can be swallowed. They cannot 
be entirely separated from the chaff; and the chaff is too to be swallowed 
without a good deal of mastication. Im grinding the chaff, the horse must gri 
the com. ‘This is the most important use ofchaff. Many horses swallow 
oats and beans without chewing them. That which is unbroken passes through 
the body entire, and affording no nutriment, is lost. Chaff prevents this. Still, 
when the corn is bruised beiore it is given, chaff may be dispensed with. The 
horse might swallow much of it as he received it, yet it would be digested ‘ we 
rarely, almost never, see broken beans or broken oats among the evacuations. 
Once broken, they must be dissolved before they escape. Nevertheless, if mas- 
tication and digestion of the corn are to be promoted, it is a better practice to 
mingle chaff with it than to bruise it. 


Deliberate Ingestion Enswred.—Many horses swallow their corn in great haste ; 
when much is eaten, this isdangerous. The stomach is filled, overloaded before 
it has time to make preparation for acting upon its contents. The food ferments, 
and the horse takes colic, which is often fatal. By adding chaff to his corn, the 
horse must take more tiwe to eat. Satiety takes place before the stomach is 
overloaded, and time is gived for the commencement of digestion, before fer- 
mentation can occur. In this way chaff is very useful, especially where the 
horses receive large meals, after long fasts. 


Consumption of Damaged Provender promoted.—When the hay is not of the 
best quality, the bad is rejected and lost ; but by converting it into chaff, the 
horse must either eat the whole, or leave the whole. He can make no selec- 
tion. ‘This is a favorite argnment, and often urged on the side of cutting. 

When the fodder is damaged in only a slight degree, the mow-burnt or musty 
hay may be eater. by some horses with impunity; and, to make them eat it, 
they may have it cut down, and mixed with a better article. But this will not 
do for horses in laboriousemployment. In coaching stables, the hay, if cut into 
chaff, must all be of the best quality ; if bad, it is p Be r to convert it into lit- 
ter than to make the horses eat it. If eaten, the horses are in a manner 
poisoned ; if rejected, they are starved. The bad being mixed with the good, 
the horse has no power of selection. He eats some, but he does not eat so 
ma vrk; if it were all good; and his work requires all that he can eat of the 
very best. 

Chaff quickly eaten.—It is eaten in less time than an equal quantity of hay. 
For old horses, having bad teeth, and for those that work all day, it is desireble 
that the food be easily eaten, in order that they may have at much rest as pos- 
sible. When the hay is given long, the horse has to do with his teeth all that is _ 
done by the machine, when it is made into chaff. The time and labor saved to 
him is not a great deal; perhaps half an hour, or, at the most, a whole hour, 
makes all the difference, supposing the hay easily taken from the rack, and all so 
good that the horse need lose no time in selection. Horses having bad teeth, 
particularly heavy draught-horses, seldom eat a large allowance of fodder. Their 
teeth are so ineffective, that the jaws tire before the horse is satisfied. These, 
under all circumstances, except when out of work, should have both corn and 
fodder broken down. 

But for horses that perform their daily work in two hours, and perhaps in less 
time, it is not an advantage to have the food easily and quickly eaten. From 
the long time they stand in the stable, these horses require something to engage 
their attention. They are apt to get troublesome, pawing the ground, breaking 
loose, eating the wood-work and the litter, and teazing their neighbors. A little 
hay, in a close-sparred rack, gives them something todo. As they have plenty 
of spare time, it is needless to cut their food, merely to save their time. To 
| give chaff for the purpose of ensuring mastication of the grain is another affair ; 
| all horses should have sufficient for this purpose. 


| Accurate Distribution obtained-—Chaff is easily weighed or measured. The 





must vary according to the number of the nutritive matters, and their relative | pieces. A portion of this is mixed with the corn, and another portion is given allotted quantity can be served to within anounce. Hay also can be given quite 


proportions. 


The animal economy exists in very different states at different times. It is 


almost certain that in all states there is a predominating demand for sugar, in ; general on the Continent. In this countty it prevails only in large establish- | 


another for starch, and so on. From one or two circumstances, it would appear 
as if sugar were useful or necessary for making fat, while a large quantity may 
be pernicious if severe labor forbid the formation of fat. 
Se explained upon this supposition. Mowburnt hay, which contains a large quan- 
tity ol sugar, may be eaten with impunity by idle or half-worked horses. It is 
said to make them fat. But in the coaching-stables it is a destructive poison. 
lhe sugar enters the circulation, but the system cannot appropriate it, and the 
‘he kidneys have to labor incessantly in i to eject it with the urine, a large 
(uantity of which must be made to carry off the sugar. This is entirely a con- 
jectural explanation, the truth or error of which cannot be proved without ex- 
periments. 

If it were possible to learn what combinations are merely fattening, what in- 
rigorating ; what producing bone, what flesh, what milk; and what the signs 
waich indicate a demand for one substance more than for another, the feeding of 
‘orses, and other animals, would become a science. It is possible that we often 
“ir in giving that which is rejected at the time, but which might be highly ac- 
ceptable in some other state of the system. If we knew, for instance, what 
Comination of gluten, starch, and sugar were invigorating and what fattening, 
t would be absurd to give the former to an ox while preparing for the butcher, 
orthe latter toa racer while preparing for the course. ‘The ox wants no vigor, 
aud the racer wants no fat. ‘That which is not wanted may be inconvenient, or it 
‘may be rejected as useless, the system of the animal not demanding it, or his 
habits forbidding its appropriation. It will be long, however, ere the feeding of 
sive stock becomes a matter of such accuracy, and perhaps it is not attainable. 
“ut it nay be good toremember that what the chemists term nutritive matter 1s 
composed of four substances, which do not each produce the same effect ; that 
‘ncombination, it is probable the effects vary according to the proportions in 
which the substances operate together ; and that, in particular states of the sys- 

“Ii, one or two may be in greater request than the others. 

Besipes tux Norritive Matter, food contains other substances. Roots, and 
“crbage undried, contain a large quantity of water, and new grain and new hay 
‘ave tore than the old. In many articles there is much woody fibre, which 
basses through the stomach and bowels like inert matter, having no nutritious 
‘or any medical property. This, however, is useful; for, to be in health, it is 
“ccessary that the stomach and bowels suffer a moderate degree of distension, 
— ‘s most cheaply, and perhaps most safely produced by the woody fibre. 
Bean straw, I believe, furnishes more in proportion to its bulk than any other 
‘odder; grains and roots have not much. Hay stands next to straw. It is pro- 
oavle that several kinds of food, possibly all the kinds, contain some ingredients 
“elher inert nor nutritious, but still very useful. To digest the food, the sto- 
‘ach must be in a particular state; the food itself excites that state; but it is 
sot likely that every portion or ingredient of the food is equally able to rouse the 
“gestive process. In some articles a bitter ingredient is found, which is sup- 
posed to stimulate the stomach, and other portions of the digestive apparatus to 
“ction. It has been termed 

Birrer Exrract.—It is distinguished from all other ingredients chiefly by its 


———e 


. The word extract has two meanings. Here it denotes a peculiar substance of the 
tae, nature, from whatever plant it be obtained. In pharmacy, the word is applied to 
ca; wotlve or essential substances, obtained by decoction, inspissation, and other chemi- 
cat, Pharmaceutical processes. In some very good agricultural books, the two signifi- 
vein of the word are confounded one with another. The extracts of the druggists are 
sane wn she Plants by which they are yielded. The nutritious extract is neariy the 
han + _ all that possess it. Whether it be a nutritive matter has been doubted. Per- 
‘aps the substance needs farther examination. 


Diabetes may perhaps | 


by itself, instead of rack hay ; in a few cases, the grain is given oftener than 
usual, and divided among all the allotted quantity of fodder. Chaff-cutting Is 


ments, and not in all of these. When the fodder is cut, it is termed chaff, and 


, the cutting-machine is termed a chaff-cutter. 


No. XII. 
CHAFF-CUTTER. 











The Chaff-Cutter varies in power, and in construction. Some are worked by 
the hand, pan are driven oa horse or an ass, a few by steam, and a few by 
water. Some have the cutting-knives attached to the fly-wheel, and others have 
them mounted on a skeleton cylinder. That a ag in the woodcut is, | 
believe, among the most recent improvements. e knives are easily adjusted 
when they are removed to be sharpened. It is needless to describe this or any 
other. There is an article on their construction in the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, twentieth number. Models are to be seen in most of the agricul- 
tural museums ; and the machines themselves are kept at the makers of agri- 
cultural implements. With an ordinary chaff-cutter two men may easily cut 


tones orking ten hours rday. One feeds, and another 
joe Tefen acl gres tat place with he other as he getstired. At the 


same, or less cost, a much quantity can be cut by using horse-power. 


j * Abridged from Paris’s Pharmacologie, p. 111. 1833. 








as exactly, but it is not soeasy. The difference is so insignificant, and there are 
so very few cases in which a very accurate distribution of fodder is necessary, 
that it would be folly to cut it merely for this purpose. 

The Mixture preferred.—It has been said that, after horses have been accus- 
tomed to feeding on grain and chaff mixed, they prefer it to oats or beans with- 
out chaff. This is untrue. He who said it must have been misinformed. 

Objections to Chaff.—It has been urged that the cost of converting the hay into 
chaff is greater than the gain; that some horses will not thrive without an al- 
lowance of rack fodder; that the horse must be often fed, otherwise the chaff 
will be wasted as much as hay. 

The first of these objections may have some truth in it, but the assertion re- 
quires limitation, The cost of the cutting machine is always spoken of as a 
great matter itself. It varies in price from threeto six or more pounds. On a 
small establishment, containing, perhaps, twenty horses, the corn that would be 
saved by mixing it with chaff, would soon pay the cost of a small machine ; and 
as it is not necessary to bruise the corn, the cost of that process 1s avoided. The 
saving of corn, therefore, pays the machine, and the cost of that atticle should 
not be included, except where only one or two horses are kept. ; 

But to cut all the fodder may, in many cases, be too costly a practice. Heavy 
draught-horses consume a great deal. Some may be saved by cutting ~e- yet, 
porhaps, not sufficient to pay the cost of cutting. Much depends upon tt a 
of the stablemen. If they will give the hay often, and in such quantities ah 
none will be wasted, there is no need to cut more than enough to mingle wit 
the corn. In such a case it would be a loss to cut all the fodder. But such care 
cannot always be obtained. gy 

The cost of cutting may be calculated. If it be twenty shillings per week, 
ire whether good hay to that amount be wasted. He 


the owner has only to enqui . 
can easily ascertain how long a certain quantity serves a certain number of horses. 


owance for horses of different kinds varies from eight to twenty pounds. 

Shee oil eat more, but others will eat less. Taking the whole, he will find 
how much hay is consumed more than the horses should eat. When it is not ne- 
cessary to employ additional men to cut the hay, that makes a difference ; some 
portion ofit is always saved by converting it into chaff, but the quantity will de- 
pend upon the disposition of the horses to waste, and the care of the stableman in 
preventing waste. The cost of cutting that which is to mingle with the corn is 
not great. There is always some one about the place having half an honr to 
spare for this purpose. on 

Some horses will not thrive without an allowance of rack fodder. This is po- 
sitively asserted by men who have tried cutting very extensively. It may = no 
but I have never met with any very clear proof of it. They say that = 
will leave the chaff before them, to devour the same hay uncut, and I have — 
them do so, though I cannot understand it. The chaff ought to be as i ~ 
as the hay. Perhaps the circumstance might be attributed to the use ~ aad <™ 
hay. When cut intochaff the horse may refuse it, and yet seem ° at Fah 
He takes the good and rejects the bad. With chaff he has < - Soest 
horses, unaccustomed to this mode of feeding, and long pent a pertbie - 
habit of tearing hay from the rack, and selecting the r ofan am 
may perhaps have become a source of gratification. ¥ t co oh os ~ 
who will not thrive as well upon chaff as upon hay, the num 1 this ha 
small. At first, the horse may not feed so heartily, but, in general, ppens 
for only a short time. 


_—At the ensuing féte in honor of Frederick the Great, at 
Berlin, che Empover of Russia will send a detachment of his horse guards An 
e the occasion, and the horses are afterwards to be made a present to hi 


ajesty. 





— 
° 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


<2 e J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
eal as earch, $40 .6000 aids, 4 m.h., Boston vs. Gano, 7th Dec. 
Baitrmore, Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 13th Oct. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass. - Combetige Trotting Park, Fall Meeting, Wednesday, Sept. 9. . 
CoLuMBIA, Tenn. - Ashland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Monday in Oct. 
FavettE, Mo. - - - Jockey Cinb Fall Races, Tuesday, ~~ 15th. 
LovIsvIL_LE, Ky. - - Oakl Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 13th Oct. 
LExineTon, Ky. - - Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
Mr. STERLING, Tenn. J Club Fall Races, Ist Tuesday, Sept. 1. 














E, ps Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Sept. 
Mowranar, U- . > Jockey Ci Races, Fusster Auras i6,saday, Oth Dec 
a.- . . . ° 
— —_ ane Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, ist Dec. 
“ “ “ J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 2d Dec. 
“ “ “« Match, $2000 a side, 2 m. h., Houri vs. Sorrow, 2d Dec. 


Sat SULPHUR Sprines, Va. J.C. Races, 4th Tuesday, 25th Aug. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Races, Monday, 5th Oct. 
Taenton,N.J. - - - Eagle Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 27. 
‘TALLAHASSEE, Fla. Marion Course, J.C. Races, 13th January next. 
vEBEc, U. C. - - - Jockey Club Races, Tuesday, Sept. 1. 
HEELING, Va. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Sept. 


IRISH SPORTING CHARACTERS—No. 1. 


WILLIAM QUIN, ESQ., OF LOLOGHER CASTLE, COUNTY TIPPERARY. 


To live in Tip., you must take a sip 
Of whiskey, port, or brandy, 
~ And sell a rip, and show the trick, 
To every dragoon dandy ; 
Stick to Billy Quin, and follow him 
O’er wall, or ditch, or furze brake— 
Secure the tin, thre’ thick or thin, 
With fork in for the first stake. 
Oh, Tip. you are a charming spot, 
To see all life’s vagaries, 
With your barn-yards, like pies, all hot, 
And your Tories in quandaries. 
NAUGURAL PALAVER, BY SAMBO. 











it of the Cimes. 
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The doctor replied that, “If fever did not supervene, he did not fea -jaw.”” 

‘The moment he mentioned lock-jaw the old man went off and ee 
the doctor, and as I strutted out to see my horse, I saw hiin in deep study in a lit- 
tle back office ; he also saw me, and tapped at the window, and I went in. 

“My dear Sir,” said he, “I have that old scoundrel of a doctor as safe as a 
rat ina = by ——. I know how tu treat Bill myself!” and then he showed 


=a > he a reading, which was “ White on Locked Jaw.” “ And,” 


vhen could not cure me, I cured myself out of thi 
book by blistering ; and if I find the doctor does not treat Billy as he ought ty 
be treated, I'll soon put him out of the house, and cure him myself; just wait, 


yo - a not stick the opium, camphor, and assafctida into him, won't I, 


Matters changed vt 3 0 for the better, and ere ten o’clock p. m. the gover- 
nor was In great force, knocking horses one moment with the doctor, and swearing 
the next that Billy was the boy that would put them all under the sod for all 


that was come and gone. Bell's Life in London. 
Es 


VERSAILLES RACES. 


ee ae _FHURSDAY, June 4, 1840. 
of 1, +» given by the town of Versailles, ent. 100f.; 3 yr. olds 95lb.—4, " 
« b 124lb.—6, 1291b.; the winner to be sold for 1,000f.; once round. a: 
- Fasquel’s b. f. Sithouette, by Paradox, out of Resemblance, 3 yrs.... Hardy, Jr... 1 
Lord Seymour’s bl. f. Britannia, ee De el a Boyee ...... 2 
Duke of Orleans’ b. f. Esmerelda, by Silvio, 5 yrs....----------------. F. Edwards. 3 
M. Santerre’s b. f. Olivia, by Felix, 3 yrs............-...--.--------0--- Flatman.... 4 
M. Riviere’s br. f. Ketly, by Darlington, 3 yrs...-.-.-..---.------------ Moss ..... col 
Duke of Orleans’ b. f. Dudu, by Cadland, 3 yrs..........--.---.-------- Pavis....... 6 
Won very easy. 


The Prize of 2,000f., given by the Minister of Commerce, ent. 100f.; 3 yr. olds 981b.—4 
113ib.--5, 1181b.—6, 1211b.—7, 1251b.—and upwards, 1301b.; horses havin, poled 
prize not allowed to run; heats, twice round. ’ s having won a royal 


Lord Seymour’s br. c. Fortunatus, 5 yrs... ....-<ce-es-ceceee oe cncacnnee B 
M. ane Jone i no” oo cecddoubece Sooke” : : 
Duke of Orleans’ br. c. Rocquencourt, 4 yrs........-....-..-----eneee-- Pavis.. 3 dr 


Two very severe heats ; the first won by a head, the last by half ik 
Fortunatus the favorite. 4 at by all 2 length. 


MATCH, 2,000f. each ; once round. 
MM. Poukie ©... Ariel, Byrd... oo... ce cccccecocecoceecee Sncstind iar ap tn & Jones. 1 


I trust all those who have known me for years willdo me but the justice of | 10" Seymour's gr.c. Voltaire ........... $0 etcnp cere cncecacencens sGDapee Chapesenshs 


acknowledging that I am not particularly celebrated for deserting a friend, 
whether the cause arose from combativeness, cavillation, politics, or (oh, drop- 
scene most melancholious) poverty ; but if I were obliged to go before the Lords 
upon that case (well-known as Packwood’s,) namely, the case of ould Ireland, 
and after having deposited my Caroline and frieze-coat outside the green door 
for fear of annoying the olfactory nerves of the English aristocrats with the 
smell of Irish produce, and after being inducted into their presence by the Eng- 
lish agent who knew all their ways, from the duke who took “ Irish blackguard,” 
to the earl who pinned his faith upon Irish whiskey, and after having got a les- 
son in catoptricks from the Jrish nobleman who knew me, and seemed trying 
whether the ceiling would reflect my shadow—if after the inaugural dumb show 
I were asked (for the Lords always begin with a cut-throat), “ Who, sir, in your 
opinion, first commenced the ‘ goings on’ in that part of Ireland called Tip- 
perary,” I fearI must descend from my patent egotistical air cushion, and state 
that I should be obliged to sacrifice the friend to the oath, and reply, “ Master 
Billy Quin, of Lologher, plase yur honner’s lordships ” Hollo, hollo ! stop, 
my Lord Glengall, in the language of one of your skylarks, called Farces, you 
may very naturally take me for some other blackguard, but I do not mean any 
affront to your friend; and stop, too, if you please, my Lord Donoughmore, 
who, having made more noise by running away than many a warrior did by run- 
ning on, may be also ready to stand bya friend. I mean what I mean, as poor 
Jack O’Neill would say, “ symbolically, or sympathetically, or something or 
other about ethics, for there is no reason in it.” The first man in the morning 
to strike a light, and the last to quench it, in that agricultural oven, the county 
Tipperary, was “ Masther William.” He nearly broke the aborigines of the 
county when he abrogated the “ dhudeen ” and introduced the light cigar. The 
acumen of the younger sons was kept upon the stretch, and kept pace with him 
even in canaster; and when he and Bob Prendergast appeared with Mat Jacob 
and Barton’s hounds, viperous, with tubes in their mouths, while the calefactory 
process was carried on deep in the recesses of their hunting coats, they received 
enermous “kudos,” and several canticles appeared in their commemoration. As 
to the lighting and burning, therefore, there can be no doubt; and, although at 
that time no agriculturist, yet he was well known as a “ weed-burner.” As to 
goings on, from the Hon. G. O. C., who, with his “ middle of the day ” care- 
fully papered up in one pocket, and a red comforter in the other, let out for the 
first time with his Irish pony and English tutor, to Jim O’Hern, the horse rider, 
who, with a rusty iron spur on his left leg, and a strong “ depindince from Pro- 
vidince ” wanted to “arn his bred by de Snaffil”’ all imitated Billy Quin, and the 
“ Porshuir,” whether he harked forward to the death of raggy, or in a demoral- 
ised lane of precocious vice, with his own terrier and half-a-dozen attendant 
imps, held aloft the encaged rat ; all in gallant Tipperary kept a wary optic upon 
the Napoleon of theircounty, “ young Billy, ould Billy Quin’s son.” And now, 
to use the language of a renowned orator of this word-compiling island, ere the 
thought shall exsiccate on my mind, I shall open the flood-gates of memory, and 
bring forward some few of Mr. Quin’s deeds on this ex-anthematous muscle 
called island. Billy’s excellent dad (as hospitable a man as ever lived) always 
conceived that Billy would teach them the way to go in Ireland; and, although 
too shrewd a man not to include a college education in his son’s early attain- 
ments, yet, that finished, he remarked that having now learned enough, he may 
quit the inside of the book for the outside ; and devote himself to “ leather ;” 
and certainly in breeches, boots, or on saddle trees, Master Billy very dutiously 
did his best to please him, and to make the deed true father to the wish. In Billy 
Quin’s early triumphs, all sorts of races may be included. No stage struck 
hero e’er donned a buskin with more delight than Billy lugged on the leathers, 
equally prepared for battle whether the victory was to be honored by a cool hun- 
dred, or a country-made saddle, which (hung aloft from the inn door) had been 
an apple of discord and temptation for the preceding week. There were others 
just as deeply bitten by the bit as Billy, but, ere long, the natural genius of the 
youth soared (I should say mounted) above his struggling contemporaries ; and the 
farmer who had Billy up, always gave a loud shout “ in the regard of the triumph 
he ad ovur de Macks wid alldere kimeens, whim he gotde Buy dat ud knock de 
patir nosthir out of them;” and, one lucky day, when “he ris out af thim 
ontirely, in three hates,” put him, as we say in Ireland, upon the pig's 
back asa “ rael divarthir ovur de coorse.” But it was not in those “ Guerilla 
warfares”’ that Master William became the A. 1. of the county, but in some real 
out-and-out forlorn hopes, which although a young one, he went through with all 
the vigor of youth, but, at the same time, with the coolness of a veteran. The 
first of them in which I saw him with his armor on, was riding a bay stallion 
for his cousin, Arthur aR 8 called, I think, Mercury, against two horses 
of Mr. John Maher’s (now M.P. for Wexford), one of them a celebrated horse 
called Tarquin, ridden by an excellent horseman (Mr. Carey) ; the other, a ches- 
nut mare, ridden by Mr. Prendergast. The chesaut mare cut out the work, 
Mercury lying between her and Tarquin at the turn for home ; Mercury, who 
had taken all his fences very well up to that time, had a bad fall; in the strug- 
gle the saddle turned round, and Mr. Quin was under, when Mercury (a vicious 
brute) turned round and seized Mr. Q. by the hand, inflicting a frightful wound 
on him, and nearly separating the thumb from the lower part of the hand. 
Although in great pain, Mr. Q. got the saddle round again, jumped on the horse’s 
back, and rode him to the end, beating the chesnut mare, and running well up 
with Tarquin. He was obliged to be immediately conveyed home, and, as a 
— I had promised to spend a few days with him, I went with him, although 
etermined to proceed home in the evening. He bore his sufferings like a brick, 
and upon the arrival of the doctor, I found that upon his examination he feared 
lock-jaw very much. I sought out Mr. Q.’s father, whom I informed of our in- 
tention of proceeding at once, as I knew quiet was quite requisite ; but, to my 
astonishment, I found myself stopped by his son, who, when he heard of our 
ene a Po asses had gotten out of his bed, dressings and all; and he said 
posal an — Apap to remain, he would not go to bed again. We, of 
ao ana ged e — 4 but the old gentleman, in spite of our sorrow for 
It di P pon the broad grin with his vagaries the entire evening. 
appeared that the family physician had been long not alone a medical adviser 
but a social companion of the old gentleman’s, and that at once a¢counted to me 
He oy mas = es speech ; for, = the doctor's appearance from the sick 
<a aon c btleman ran up to him, seized him by the coat, and said 
re he die, you old villain, eh? will he die, you pill-gilding, aloes-drenching 
Neer eh?” to this the doctor replied, that, although the wound was severe, he 
plied pe bee ye m8 we eae constitution ; the old gentleman re- 
lock senha — ro ae ——_ — d pensary-hunting, castor-oil doser, you : 

“We must all die.” 

‘‘ Will eutting the hand off save him?” 

Pre pe: it wg not be required.” 

‘Atter a pause, the old gentlaman said, “ I’ , 
Billy’sbridle-hand Pll give you ddesetenen sae: Bays: 
all the books in the grand jury room, Ill neither give you et he aah 
abroad ; for I’ll pay all the boys in Caher to break your when . ro “fy * 
Some out to hunt, [’ll make Tom ride over you two or three times des? 
The doctor (who knew his man) said he hoped to win th ree times every day ! 
delighted the father, that he took him by the arm and said, “I thick if Bile 
was so bad, you would not have such a smile on dee: See 
holding me out, just h. ' : 2 ft and see—if you are only 

out, just say there’s no fear of him, bad luck to old ho. 
swopper, I'll give you the gig into the bargain.” TOR Fee ep paeee 





Hanpicap Prize of 1,200f., given by the railroad company ; heats, once and a quarter 


round. 
Lord Seymour’s fr. c. Mulatto, by Royal Oak, 4 yrs. 98lb............ Boyce..... 3 
M. Aumont’s b. f. Ophelia, W Shakspeare, 4 yrs. 123Ib.....-......- . See 3 2 
Prince Maie de Beauveau’s La Meprise, 6 yrs. 12%lb................ Flatman... 2 3 
M. de Pontalba’s Lady Chorlotte, 4 yrs. 106lb....................-- F.Edwards 4 4 
M. Sabatier’s b f. Regina, 3 yrs. 891b....... 2-22... 2. eee enn nneeee Moss...... 5 5 
Count d’Hedouville’s Rough and Ready, aged, 118lb_..............- Punch .... 6 dist. 
The Giatieny Stakos of 1,000f. each, for3 yr. olds; once anda quarter round. 
Duke of Orleans’ ch. c. Gyges, by Priam, out of Eva...............-...---- Pavis... 1 
M. T. Carter’s b. c. Anatole, by Royal Oak.......... 22.2.2... eee eee ee ee Flatman 2 
Mr. Fowles Src. Aurtel, by Roval Oak. oo ncncncnccccccusccccccccccecceccces Jones .. 3 


Betting : 3 to 1 on Anatole.-— Won cleverly. 
TWwo-YEAR-OLD STAKEs; T. Y.C.; 12 subs. 
Duke of Orleans’ br. f. Tragedie, by Alteruter, out of Sweetlips.........-...- Pavis. 1 
Lord Seymour's ch.f. Florence, by Actwon, out of Sarah ................---. Boyce 2 
Lord Seymour’s b. f. Poetess, by > eg | | SS ee Scott. 3 
Betting: 5 to 1 on Lord Seymour'’s.—Won very easy. 





SUNDAY, June 7. 
The Porte MaILuor Stakes of 1,000f. each, h. ft., for 3 yr. old fillies; once round ; four 


subs. 
Lord Seymour’s b. f. Jenny.........-..-..--- bieedieicedbiianaoen otanaetas walked over. 
The GRanpd Prizs of 2.400f., given by the town of Versailles ; twice round. 
Duke of Orleans’ br. c. Nautilus, by Cadland, 6 yrs. 124lb......-.......-- ee 1 
M. Fasquel’s br. c. Nelson, by Dangerous, 3 yrs. 90lb...............-.--- Hardy, Jr.. 2 
lp Ae SO ee Os 1 ESOL © ONG, GOD ac ccccccac cddctcowncuncctoscsescs Flatman... 3 
Lord Seymours &. c. Romed, 5 yrs. GSR... 2. coccccccccccccccoccccecse- Boots... <<< 4 
Duke of Orleans’ b.f. Francesca, 4 yrs. 112)b............--...-.-..----- F.Edwards 5 
M. Aumont’s br. c. Insulaire, 5 yrs. 124lb..... SRedindeghescs wamwenanias gts a 6 


A good race with the first two. 


SweepsTAkEs of 500f. each ; twice round. 

Duke of Orleans’ b.h. Beggarmau, 5 yrs... 2... 2... 22e cence cece ccc cese cece Pavis. 1 
ERS EES a ee A lad. 2 
Won easy. 


The Prize of 3000f., for 3 yr. olds, given by the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Breed of French Horses; the winner of the Derby 8lb. extra; all other winners 5lb. 
extra; heats, once round. 

Duke of Orleans’ b. c. Queniam, by Royal Oak (5lb. extra).............. Pavis. 32 1 1 
le ee es Go en amerncecesecsitecesccece A lad. 1 2 2 
Lord Seymour's b. f. Jenny (Sib. extra). . 0.22.2... cece coceceee cess cece Boyce 


Betting: 3 to 1 on Tontine.—The first heats won by a neck, the last by half 
alength. Jenny was beat easy in the first heat, and afterwards drawn. 


The Prize of 1,000f., given by the Consul General of Seine d’Oise, for horses that never 
won plate or sweepstakes ; weights as for the first race ; once and a quarter round. 


M. T. Carter's b. f. Confiture, by Royai Oak, 3 yrs.............---------- Fiatman.... | 
OE. FROGUET OF. C. TUGISON, © FFG 2 occ cnc scccc cc cccnce coccnccceccscocces Hardy, Jr... 2 
M. Aumont’s Deception, 3 yrs.........-...------+.+ A BRR a i oncmod 3 
Duke of Orleans’ b. f. Donna Julia, 4 yrs......--...-.--.--.-.-+-------- F. Edwards. 4 
Lord Seymour's b. c. Gericault, 3 yrs... .......... cccccescccc ccc coesee Saett.cci-e- 5 


Betting: Even on Deception.—A good race with'the first two. 


Free HanpicaP StakEs of 250f. each ; once and a quarter round; three subs. 

Duke of Orleans’ b. f. Francesca, 4 yrs. 115lb........------0+---000+------ Pavis.... 1 
M. Fould’s b. c. Auriol, 3 yrs. GBI. .. 2... 2. 2222 conc ccc ccccccccccccccccess Manning. 2 
Won easy. 

This being a grand fete day the races were well attended, the railroad bring- 
ing brady The sport was excellent.—We believe the question as to Ton- 
tine being French or English is to be settled on the 15th. M. Aumont posted 
the following affiche in jhe weighing-yard :—‘ To be sold, a bay filly, by Aaron, 
dam by Y. Election, foaled in 1837; bought by M. Aumont in 1839 of M. Stir- 
ling ; to be seen Avenue de Neuilly.””. We believe there are two or three wit- 
nesses from England to prove whether Tontine is the filly by Aaron, as bought 
by M. Aumont of M. Stirling, or the Tetotum filly, out of Addette, bred in Nor- 
mandy. The Normans are very sanguine about the affair. 
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CRICKETING. 
SUSSEX (WITH PILCH) AGAINST ALL ENGLAND. 








This highly interesting match commenced on Monday, June 8th, at Lord’s, 
and drew together an assemblage of rank and fashion of both sexes as ever 
graced the ground, among whom we noticed the Earl of Verulam, president of 
the Marylebone Club, Lords Frederick Gordon, Littleton, Winterton, W. Beres- 
ford ; Hons. F. Ponsonby, Macdonald, G. Fitzwilliam, S. Ponsonby, &c. &c. 
The carriages on the first day completely took up the space round the ground, 
and the billiard rooms and splendid tennis court were crowded with company. 
There were between 3,000 and 4,000 persons present. Sussex went in first, 
and the betting was 6 to 4 on England. Lillywhite and Millyard commenced 
the batting, Cobbett bowling the first over and Redgate thenext. There were 
three overs before arun was obtained which was scored by Lillywhite. Wenman 
finely stumped Millyard without a run. Taylor of Northchapel took his place 
and made a fine cut to the off, scoring three, but was bowled by Redgate after 
marking 8. Pilch succeeded him, and having made but two single runs the 
wily Wenman observing that-he had raised his foot slightly over the crease 
floored his wicket. Mr. C. Taylor then went in and made an excellent hit to 
the leg for which he fetched three, and another in the same place for two ; he 
afterwards made a cut to the off and added three more tothe score. Lillywhite, 
who had made ten by steady play was now caught by Guy at the long slip. Mr. 
E. Napper joined Mr. Taylor, the latter making a fine three hit forward. Cob- 
bett was now changed for Hillyer, and Mr. Napper hit a ball to the leg, which 
enabled him to mark five. Redgate, apparently vexed at the rate they were 
going, sent in a shooter which caused Mr. Napper to make way for Hawkins, 
who hit a ball to the point which was missed, but the next to the leg scored 
two. Mr. Taylor again exhibited his science by hitting the ball forward for 
three more, and Hawkins one to the off for a similar number. Mr. Taylor was 
then missed, being stumped by Wenman, but Redgate ripped up his stumps 
for a score of 17. Box now took the bat, and Cobbett was put on to bow! 
again, there being 50 runs scored and 6 wickets down. Box made a cut to 
the off, and marked three, and Hawkins was floored by Cobbett, having 
made 8. 

Broadbridge appeared next and much interest was excited, he not having ex- 
hibited himself at Lord’s for three years. He began with a one, and Redgate 
sending in a leg ball Master James hit in his new-fashioned style and scored 
two, but was afterwards caught by Sewell with his left hand at the cover point. 
Pescott now made his debut on the ground and was unsuccessful, Redgate lower- 
ing his wicket without a run. Dean (who played in the room of Mr. Langdon, 
whose accident we noticed last week) was the last man, and he made a cut to the 
off, which was well fielded by Sewell, and the little bowler, who gets plump 
as a partridge, got nothing by it. Box was then caught by Redgate, and 
the innings terminated, 55 runs being scored without a bye, wide ball, 
or no ball. Betting now rose to 5 to 2 in favor of England, who commenced 
their inni before dinner, Garrett and Hillyer taking their places at the 
wickets; the former received the first ball from om Opa and fetched 
two. Broadbridge was the bowler at the other end and Hillyer made 
a three hit to the off. In the second over Garratt was caught behind 
the wicket by Box. Stearman followed, and cut the bail away to the 
off for three, when the players retired to dinner. ; 
On resuming the game both played well, and Broa 


was taken off for 





Dean, who commenced with a wide ball, and the third was “ ditto repeated.” 
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Hillyer was caught at the point by Hawkins, after adding 20 to :hn .... 

A. Mynn then handled the bat, + ag being at this hy 3 4 no x ae- paPy ) 
loss of two wickets, and betting now increased to 3 to 1 on En a I with the 
lent hit to the off for four was made by Mr. Mynn, who eventually Au excel, 
station to Guy, with a score of 9, Lillywhite having taken his * “ pen hig 
and the great little man afterwards finely lowered the wicket of Secee y storm; 
had marked 7. Wenman came next, when a ball from Dean made maa, who 
hind Guy, and Sewell occupied his place. Wenman made but one sig be. 
was caught at the legby a gentleman who represented Mr. Taylor eae ; 
Sewell then effected a beautiful cut to the off and scored 5. Redgate te Held 
bat in Lillywhite’s hands, but be could not hold it. He then struck Ape a 
leg, and another to the off, for which he added a four and a three to the 0 the 
Lillywhite now cut a stump at Sewell’s wicket out of the ground. Clifford Hy 
lowed, and Redgate boldly hit the ball into the air, which was caught at th wd 
by Pescott, and Cobbett made his appearance, but was bowled the first at 
Dean. Adams came last, when Clifford lost his wicket by a teaser from Lil” 
white. ‘The innings amounted to 74, being a majority over Sussex of 19 ily. 
The second innings of Sussex was commenced, between six and seve 
James — and Pescott, Cobbett and Redgate bowling. Pescott tin 
lor out, who was replaced by Hawkins; and Pescott was given out leg } Pl 
wicket, Pilch taking the bat. Hawkins was caught by Stearman at the — 
and thtee wickets were down without a run. Mr. Taylor succeeded bia i 
was nearly run out at tho first ball. Pilch sent a ball over the lone stop's he | 
and then scored 3, and then one tothe leg, which obtained him 4 more. My T.. 
lor hit one to the off, which made another 4, and Pilch an additional three ra 
and Taylor a ditto. The runs were now even, but Mr. Taylor went to work dent ; 
and, making a cut to the pavilion, added another 4. Redgate was changed "e 
Myon. Pilch was run out after scoring 14. It was a fine piece of fielding M 4 
Taylor hitting the ball to the off, it was excellently well fielded by Clifford. ner 
thrown to Wenman, who, taking the ball in his left hand, put down the wicker 
when Pilch was within an inch of the crease. Box came next, when Mr. Tay 
lor was bowled by Cobbett, his score exhibiting 13. Dean succeeded him, whe, 
a ball from Cobbett rose and hit Box on the eye, which blackened it, but he ie 
at his wicket. Dean hit a ball to the leg and fetched 4, and Box a fine cy; to 
the off for 4, and another to the leg and fetched 4, and Box a fine cut to the of 
fur 4, and another tothe leg for3 more. Cobbett was now changed for Hillye, 
who began at Dean, and two was scored off the over. Redgate went on apain, 
and bowled one over, when time was called, and the wickets were drawn.’ 
On Tuesday the game was resumed, and at length Dean, after batting extremely 
well, had his stumps lowered by Mr. Mynn, Mr. E. Napper taking his place 
Box made another 4 hit to the leg. Napper scored 2, and then retired, Millyard 
being put in next. Cobbett now bowled a “no ball,” being the first in the 
match. The leg-stumpof Box having been ripped up by Cobbett, Lillywhite 
handled the timber, when Millyard was caught by Redgate. Broadbridge was 
the last man, and Mr. Mynn putting in the balla little too far to him, he hit in 
the leng field and scored 4. He then played very steadily, and when he had 
fetched 10, Lillywhite was caught by Clifford in good style, the innings amount. 
ing to 87, thus leaving England 69 to win. 

Hillyer and Adams commenced the second innings of England, Lillywhite 
and Dean bowling. Adams made a fine hit to the off for 4, but Hillyer’s wicket 
was lowered without arun. Garratt took his place and scored 3, when he was 
bowled by Lillywhite. Mr. Mynn now showed, and it was supposed that he 
would get at least half the required number of runs, but at the first ball Lilly. 
white shivered his timbers, to the great delight of the Sussex men. Three wick. 
ets down for three runs, and betting was even. Adams now made a four, the ball 
hitting the pavilion. Guy unfortunately hitting the ball on his wicket, Redgate 
went in, when the first ball from Dean obliged him to retire. Sewell joined 
Adams, and the latter made another to the long field. 
Tke dinner-bell now rang, and after the repast, Sewell was bowled by Lilly- 
white without a run. Wenman then appeared, and he soon lost his partner Adams, 
who was bowled by Dean, 7 wickets being down for 26 runs. The betting now 
veered round in favor of Sussex at 3 to 1. On Clifford taking the bat, he began 
to play very steadily, but the ball hit his leg and ran into his wicket, when 5 only 
had been added to the score. Cobbett shared a similar fate, after obtaining | run 
only. 4to1lonSussex. Stearman being in, Wenman made a fine cut to the 
off, scoring 4, and Stearman, after making an addition of 4 to the score, was 
caught by Mr. Napper at the slip, Wenman carrying out his bat with a score of 
10. The innings amounted to 46, Sussex thus winning the match by 22 runs. 
The game terminated about half-past five o’clock—the Brightonians in ex- 
stacy at the result, and they might well be proud of their victory, which was 








nobly achieved. 
SUSSEX. Ist inn. 2d do. 
Lillywhite, ct. by Guy, bow. Redgate... 10 .... ct. by Clifford, b. Mynn -........ 0 
Millyard, st. by Wenman, b. Cobbett ... @ .... ct. by Redgate, b. Cobbett...... 3 
Taylor, bowled by Redgate ............ et ES Ee pbbewwnsesuss 0 
Pilch, st. by Wenman, b. Cobbett ...... RE ee 14 
C. Taylor, Esq., bowled by Redgate.... 17  .... bowled by Cobbett...-......... 13 
E. Napper, Esq., b. by Redgate......... 5 .... bowled by A. Mynn, Esq....... 2 
Hawkins, bowled by Cobbett........... 8 .... ct. by Stearman, b. Mynn ....-. 0 
Box, ct. by Redgate, b. Cobbett ........ 2 .... bowled by Cobbett............. 22 
Broadbridge, c. by Sewell, b. Redgate... 3  .... not out...........-....-.---...- 10 
Prescott, bowled by Redgate........... 0 .... leg before w. b. Cobbett.......- 0 
OG, BURGE. cndctnistsensesddsausitek 0 .... bowled by A. Mynn, Esq..-..... 13 
a aciiinidisnnednnne enemies 0 Byes 7, w. b. 2, nob. 1 -...... 10 
<i rete! —55 2 —87 
ENGLAND. Ist inn. 2d do 
Garratt, ct. by Box, b. Broadbridge ..... 2 .... bowled by Lillywhite......-..... 2 
Hillyer, ct. by Hawkins, bow. Dean.... 20 .... bowled by Lillywhite .......... 0 
Stearman, bowled by Lillywhite........ 7 wees ct. E. Napper, Esq.,b. Dean... 4 
A. Mynn, Esq., bowled by Lillywhite... 9 .... bowled by Lillywhite -..-....-.-.- 0 
Guy, bowled by Dean........... 22-220 0 .... bowled by Dean............... 5 
Wenman, ct. by Taylor, Esq.,b. Dean... 1 .... not out.............------s00-- 10 
Sewell, bowled by Lillywhite.......... 10 .... bowled by Lillywhite .......-.-.- 0 
Redgate, ct. by Prescott, b. Lillywhite.. 15 .... bowled by Dean ........--..--- 0 
Clifford, bowled by Lillywhite.......... 2 .... bowled by Lillywhite .......-.. 5 
Cobbett, bowled by Dean .............. 0 .... bowled by Lillywhite I 
pS Ta ee 0 .... bowled by Dean........ 
SPOS Oy WEEE Bo ccnctcceckusncens 8 Byes 2, wide balls 0.......-.-- , 
,. eee weeaecee serecteoF —74 Total Seeesoooooo cece cose 


===: 


The Boston Colonel, 

As Colonel G , in uniform complete, 

Was marching slowly on through Bowdoin street, 

A country chap, but lately come to town, 

Who knew the Colonel by his just renown, 

Said to his friend, (another country swell) 

“ By heavings, that Kernel has a handsome shell !”’ 

Boston Transcript. 








English Small Talk.—The event to which her Majesty and her people look 
forward with delight, not unmixed with anxiety, has become the subject of ge- 
neral conversation. It is even confidently said that some of the preparations 
have been settled and that Dr. Locock, the eminent accoucheur (whose profes- 
sional services were rendered to the Duchess of Sutherland under similar circum- 
stances), has been entrusted with the important responsibility of watching over 
her Majesty's health, and of attending her on the interesting occasion. It is also 
whispered that Claremont has been selected as the place in which the object of 
a nation’s hopes is to be ushered intothe world. It will afford unqualified satis- 
faction to the nation to know that her Majesty isin the enjoyment of excelle 3 
health. 


Anti-Malthusian.—The widow of a baker at Rouen died recently, aged 89. 
She had 25 children, and left 79 children, grand-children, and great-grand-children. 





CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE. 
HE following Stakes are closed to come off between the 14th and 26th Sept. Horses 
to be named on the 2d Sept., at Parmlee’s Bowery Cottage, at 9 P. M. 
1. For horses never having won a purse or stake, Two mile heats in wagons, weigli"g 
250ibs., sub. $100 each, h. ft. Subscribers :— 


E. Parmlee. Geo. Spicer. H. Woodruff. H.F. Jones. . 
2. For horses never having trotted for match, purse or stake, Two mile heats, under 
the saddle, sub. $50 each, h. ft. Subscribers :— 
E. Parmlee. J. D. McMann. H. Woodruff. J. Hammil. 
3. For horses never having trotted for match, purse or stake, Two mile heats, |) har- 
ness. sub. $50 each, h. ft. Subscribers :— ; 
E. Parmlee. J. D.McMann. H. Woodruff. J. Hammil. 


4. For horses never having won a purse over $50, Two mile heats, in harness, SU. 
$100 each, h.ft. Subscribers :— 

N. T. Weekes. H. Woodruff. Hy, Jones. * 
5. For horses never having won purse, match or stake, Two mile heats, under the sac- 
die, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Subscribers :— 

G. Spicer. M. Clintock. H. Woodruff. E.Ruckman. 
6. For horses never having won purse, match or stake, Two mile heats, in harnes*> 
sub. $100 each, h. ft. Subscribers :— 

H. F. Jones. Geo. Spicer. H. Woodroff. 
New York, Aug. 6th, 1840.—[aug. 8-1t) 


TO BE SOLD FOR A DIVISION, - 
T FAIRFIELD, near Richmond, Va., during the week of the Broad Rock Races ove 
that Course (ist weekin October next), the following Blood Stock of Messrs. R 
& F.P. Corbin, viz.: ; ;, 
No.1. Imp. ch. m. PIROWETTE, by Mercandotti, &c.,8 yéars old. In foal to '™P 
Cetus. aie 
No. 2. B. f. by Star, out of Pirouette, now 3 years old. Untried, but in training. 
No. 3. B. c. by Imp. Cetus, out of Pirouette,2 years old. A promising colt. an 
No. 4. VIRGINIA HAXALL, by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Harry, 7 years old, (the °@ 
of Star, Restless, Aratus, Nullifier, &c.) Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 
No. 5. Ch. f. 2 years old, by Imp. Cetus, outof Virginia Haxall. __ ising 
No. 6. B. f. 1 year old, by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. This is a very prom’ 
earling. 
y No. ad Ch. colt foal by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. , sie, 
No.8. Imp. m. CAMELLETTA, 6 years old, by Bustard, &c., own sister to Becca 
Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 
No.9. Bay yearling colt by Imp. Cetus, out of Camelietta. 


—— 








R. B. CORBIN. 
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Ajexander Lee and Mrs. Waylett, who have been very successfu AMERICAN - 
= speculation, are, it is reported, candidates for Mr.Hamlet’s new and spa- TURF R THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMEs.: 
nes aqitice, and have offered a rental of no less than three thousand pounds per R EGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE ; A CHRONICLE oF ; 
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or ihe Louisiana On N.0O., che Fe 2 =e oh pe Rod he gate sO The Captain Maren inate 428 “ “6 Geonmuee’’ 1 epg —D Sylphide,” engraved by HiNsHELWooD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by a 
+o make arace; the race to come o e ednesday in March, : e stake t a rahe nae laa wi ? Posten” and INMAN. 
~igse and name the 10 te <i «y ViZ.:—- y .S. : : . M. T. PORTER, 
ose and BAO Son, Heri Yo iy b ogy moet daa Tae. d YER, 3 Tae New York Pil Ag the “‘ Turf Register” and of the “Spirit of the Times.” The First Number of the em Valmet "tant Seal of this Times ”—the Tenth. 
i: SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 ¥R. OLDS. . nae ae. : . issued on the 7th of M sched i —the Fenth—was 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race over the Louisiana Course, N.0O., SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. the course of the your, 6 sama of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS a 
corny Meeting of 1841, to come off the 3d°'Wednesdayin March, with colts end fillies 2 Sig > following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the Eagle Course, at the | With the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to th Ae 
“oid; colts to carry 75lbs., less Slbs. for fillies and geldings, Mile heats; sub. $500 | 4 Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 27th. A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of th Splind sone wah tena, 
cach, $300 ft., only $100 if declared and paid to the secretary vf the Club on or before No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, T'wo mile heats, sub. $300 each, forfeit $100, three | arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile whente on, yer will be published, 
i5:h Feb., 1841. Five or more to make a race. The second best horse to receive | OF more to make a race, to close September 15th. . and one of one mile winners. These Tables show ata wienne the Winnee e - + = 


¢ is stake, $250. ‘To name and close on the 15th Feb., 1841. _No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds which shall not have won a race previous to the | of the last year, his age, col di i i 
nominations post marked the 15th Feb., post paid, to the Secretary, Mr. C. Clai- time that this stake closes, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which the seuacieter the time sande, aaed the herpes Reade ty lies vegotaer Gon tan hee ca ata 

















ne, New Orleans, will be good. adds $200, three or more tomake a race, to close as above. race, and areference tot i place of the 
rhe distance and prizes to be run for on each day, over the Louisiana Course, New | _ Trenton, July 30th, 1840—faug 1] O. BAILEY, Secretary. _| published. These Tables ote couapliod eth intaliccmee, dey wndgel beter —, 
wns, Fall Meeting of 1840, will be made known in due ep SE CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK whee ame practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of EN Lis 
t ¢ . i “ 4 e ry s i ; 4 
* Secretary of the Lonisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. ce ao and te hem roms a. — ee ag above course at the | the English form. for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
Gentlemen that have sulScribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above g e §, commencing on Wednesday, Sept. 9th :— A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING : 
stakes, Will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. tag day—Purse $100, for horses that never trotted for money, Mile heats, under the | owner, time made, weight carried, eas beeen ee alge OR ye 
July 12th, 1840.—{jy 18] eo Pree or more to make a field. Entrance 10 per cent. ‘ volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotti : Perfor a 
Bl oat _ Same day—Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100, Two mile heats, | America, for several years back, with special! reference to the ti 1. weet cee 
POINTER DOG FOR SALE. in harness, sub. $50 each, h. ft., and $50 added by tl f thr . PR ON heme made. This abstract 
cae OINTE " n , Sub. yf. Th., added by the proprietor if three start. has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will b j 
SUPERIOR POLNTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti Second day— Purse $100, for horses that never wona : + “ : ’ e extremely interesting as the 
teers ee . , “ I ’ purse over that amount, Two mile | only COMPLETERECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING 
A culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. Gyll-tf] | heats, under the saddle. Three or more to make afield Entrance 10 per cent. An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will als i 
sw EEPSTAKES, WASHI NGTO N, D. Cc. i “ane wih San bated te aeteeedoue ik - ft., bone mile heats, in wagons weighing | early number of the volume, and will be found convenient to breeders for doceninne tee 
[JE following Stakes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at the wos > Li 0 iree start. age, color, pedigree, 1 ic j isti i 
T r ‘ll Meetin of 1840. pe et : Third day—Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $150, sub. $200 each, Stallion in yo eas aan a Se enae os On Srey distinguished 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Three or h. ft., Three mile heats under the saddle, with $100 added by the proprietor, if three In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
more tomake arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. : ae a } , ‘ : a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK 
No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more to ame day—Purse $150, free for all, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Three or more | Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appeintments; Essays ‘on 


to make a field. Entrance 10 per cent. Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distingtlished Horses, with all 


ikearace. To close Sept. Ist. his Stake is confined to nags bred or owned in Mary . h ¢ , . 
The entries to close, and the horses to be named, one week poveeding the Meeting. | the Current News and On Ditsin S orting Circles, both athome and abroad. And to 


.ador the District of Columbia at this time. 








Gentiemen Wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to ad- Address : . A. WILLIS, Cambridge, Mass. complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and select i 
ess the Proprietor, at Washington City. Cambridge, July 30, 1840.—{aug 1-3t) all manly pastimes, as antleg. Shooting, Fishing, Yachting oad Beating, Pelieenen 
je 27-tSeptl) WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. FOR SALE, other Athletic and Manly Sports. ; 
7-tSe| ‘ . Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and 
° IMPORTED MALTESE JENNY FOR SALE. sg well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York ; P - pap and AGRICUL- 
WAL TESE ‘ : . } Hippona, 65 and67 Watt street CODDINGTON & McMA : TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the i 1 
A (MALTESE JENNY, imported, 7 or 8 years old, measures under a standard 14 hands ppona, N N cMANUS idem ef teanaens of tne cattle, sheep, &c. Selections from the me: ¢ approved + etree 


gi, full measure; her ear is 134 inches long ; will be.sold low. New York,December 28, 1839. 





and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 











AD] serpent 0, made, if by letter postpaid to GEO. W. MILLER, 446 ey _ NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED. In the course of the Volume will be given Proressor Srewart’s work on STABLE 
} rk Tattersalls. — je A LIBERAL price willbe paid for a Newfoundland Dog and Bitch, about six months | ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE 81000. | oe Those of a dark color would be preferred, and they must be of undoubted | been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. Itis 
ONGWAIST was bred by Messrs.Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, Alabama, in breed. Apply at This Office. March28 ‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding 
L /898, and was got bySir Archy, his dam was got by old Pacolet, g. d. by Alpheus, g. ; Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a great 

Camilla. by Imp. Dare-devil . HARBACK’S HOTEL, number of Ercuines and OUTLINEs on the plan of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

heus was got by Imp. Jonah, his dam by Old Celer. For further particulars see ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and | The SPORTING GALLERY will also be increased by the addition of the 1 

Re cern fet Boe > tegen Rags Se th vith f dienih ehte, ecsd ote hak Gout Wine Market streets, Philadelphia.—Horatio HMarback (late of the Forrest House) respect | several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union: oa ng roey of the Portraits of 
' ie aad rn joint, stands 15 hands 3 ins. high, with plenty of length, bone and mus- weer rosenee = etd hore heh age he has taken this bn far 0 establishment | finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the andin chee eee 
‘nd with the exception of the loss of one eye, from an accident, without blemish. | 2U¢ 24s eMiire’y repaired and improve it, and 1s now prepared to receive transient Cus- | hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other’ in rapid 


Hira watil he was 6 years old, and was a winner at one and four mile heats. He has | tomers. His rooms are large and airy, and turnished neatly. His bar is kept continually | succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 








pyr henge 2 aoe “the supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of ived. 
aan ener ners. He is a capital crocs for Leviathan, Margrave, and | afferent brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are | °°" BOSTON, 
erry d ptottiatie Yi : ~ Soeaal active and obliging. opes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his o . f : , ao 
- : . ~ ee. was a very game cnd.ctontreaner. His legs eon rifends, and the public in general. a March 14. eee ee for Col onan ve” 5 Peineee by. Be Rapeae 
Natchez, 24th May, 1840—(je13-8t) sane IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. monahes 3 ae March. 
_ . = A LADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. O. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 4Bsy ’ 
HE follow se rpms oe open to come off over the above course at the Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to | The propertyof Hon. Prrrce M. ButLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
T Pall Meeting of 1840:— serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- for Col, Hampton, of S.C. 
No.1. Sweepsiakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started, Mile | nounced by the best judges far mapenier in form to his predecessor. Published on the 23d May. 
scription $100 each, h. ft. Three or more tomakearace. To name and close No, 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and WAGNER, 
ist Sept. Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middieton. Waterloo by Wal- | The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner. 
No, 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, | ton, out of Penelope. ; Published onthe 4th July. 
¢00it. Three or more to make a race. Toname and close Ist Sept. Now twosub- | No.3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- MONARCH, 


scribers. nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. ; : The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the E 
No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Three or | | No.4. Bay/filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g.dam by | yn nest men seat department is the THEATRICAL PAGE patos ptt “a 


‘ nas lebone. LS. ane 
etomake arace. To close Ist August. Whalebone original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 


” Ma: 4, Swheneteiena : ; No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, wianer of . - ; 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or the Derby. She by Pialasn, pany Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- | l#tellizence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained withevery 


more tomake arace. To close Ist Sept. ; - sity Thi i : : : 
No.5. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $300 ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick Say Se Une naan, One 7 MER the Feger te slesedy, Ryvershty Sean ean Oe 
ich, $100 ft. Three or moreto make a race. To close Ist Sept. ndrews. Agai " ill be ; : 
5100 : pt. = gain, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
No.6. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $500 each, $200 ft., | No.6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scyd, out of Canary Bird by |) oP "ony li? 
which the proprietors edd @800, a aval three start. Three or more to make a race. | Whiskey. Lpoveual aaneel be formed a li ely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 


To name and close 15th Sept No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 

No.7. Sweepstakes for all “ages Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or | tan, out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
nore to make arace. To close on the 15th Sept. cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. : ; 

Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 

y4-t 1 &15 sept } ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors Sel. ern - nd not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
ss — ood in England. 
SETTER PUP FOR SALE. No.2. is Sow with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

A REMARKABLY fine Sétter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked, | Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 
£1. may be procured by application at this office. Te is nearly white, with liver-colored No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 


For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the Saye gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-masters, or remit mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii) be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
of, as the valuab!e Statistical ‘ables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. aie 
































Fe } 
probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed of on very liberal 


May 30. . . ; brood arely occurs in the South _ Terms of Subscription and Advertising. : 
steanaae ee y PP yg See tet tn care nesaeens ation Phone a oe “T. Cc. NOTT. For One Year's Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance, 
Cc. F. M. NOLAND, Mobile Ala. March 98, 1840 ” tapi] For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5—Each subsequent insertion, $1. 
b LLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act ‘ "”" ‘ . ’ Ic Extra copies of the se em ge OM INGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
5 oe Soneeel Se See WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. | Publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union, 

aril, Atksny MOPERDES 1840.—| my16) ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the so enveloped as to secure them from injury. ? 

OR SALE. PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found a — 

ji following utue bg ee im nye oat badly this Spring, which will | wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no | OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


“ saturated wood” is used or “* pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—out a com- | HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron | T Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on the 2d Tuesday in Oct. 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- | Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 ft. To name 
quently tested in public—once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wail street; also at | and close Ist day of September, 1840. Four or more to make a race. Now one sub- 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were scriber. 

Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, subscription $1000 each,h. ft. Three or 


re OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
\, Florauthe, ete. 3 yrs. old; heis a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 

¥Haids hieh, eae . : : 
AHALF SIS t of Jemima by Thornton’s Rattler. | awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where | 
SISTER TO JOB, by Imp. Barefoot, ou z Be tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- | moreto make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. 1840. 


- SS 





etc. This filly, als J ands high, and very promising. 1 1 . 
New York, M ~ ° fice —_— chesnut, about 15h wine Ww. LIVINGSTON. lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- Spring Meeting, 1843.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
—_—_—_____— . fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less | ¢190 ft. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Twenty to makearace. To this stake 
RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. , ‘ than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for | the proprietor gives a gold cup, value $500. Now thirteen subs. 
T= well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, | thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued |  Fa}) Meeting, 1844.—Stallion Stake, with the get of stallions the Spring of 1840, Two 
vy Star, dam by Shylock, ete. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from | mije heats, sub. $500 each, P.P. Four or more to make a race. To close Ist of Jan., 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same | }g4), Now seven subscribers: 


1. Y. N. Olivers names the get of Birmingham. 

. W. W. Bacen names the get of Monmouth Eclipse. 
. G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker. 

. W. Buford, Sr., names the get of Cripple. 

. A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle. 

. R. H. Long names the get of Wagner. 


I7th April.—(my2-tf} 84 Canal st., New Orleans. safe may be seen at the warehouse. 
~ aiie CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC A general assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 


mack i i ith th t superior locks in use. | 
T HERE is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket- book each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, “a +. “ aay DER, o 


manufacturer of this city,who hucksters them about the country, stating that the Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York 
ablet is manufa : i ich assertion I declare to be false, ae y 2 : 
a8 ho workman of wedbyo eae me pay poe vineng Tablet, and after having been I> We the undersigned were — o—_ — of the | <ette - 4 en = 
‘wenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an article the has surpassed all others in | know that the test was fairly made. e believe, from our Knowledge & , perie od 7. John C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. te hie 
reputation and celebrity, it is tase rt ble to have that character destroyed bya vile imi- | of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, an Fall Meeting, 1844.—Produce Stake for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, 
ation; and as I hav es . See ~ ‘ellin for me or vending them about the coun- that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. ‘There are thousands ' sub. $500 each, $100 ft. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Now two subs. — 
by, ther anaes . 7 — oe rav won A merchants, or at the manufactory, 163 | beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be their Address (jy4] Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 
Broadway Plems +e tained srom Senne UNDERS’ METALLIC TABLET RAZOR | unanimous o inion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 
se to be particular - 8A blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya SWEEPSTAKES, MARIANNA, FLORIDA. 


STROP, f 





“IG OF > 68 2 























our sides. F ‘| eg : j j : = j Course, at the next 
Sentleme . . . | burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes HE following Stake is now open to come off over the Marianna ’ 
rority of this article invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe- | Ove generally exposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury. pune! Meeting = 7 h, $100 ft. To name and 
I? A L:beral ae ~ hant (my9-3m DANIEL FITZGERALD. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $ : me 
—~ * ‘ beral allowance made to merchants. = s. Ave. Exusce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. | close on the 4th day of Aug. next. Now these superiors Meas Re | Fort 
_,. SWEEPSTAK PARK TROTTING COURSE. Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. ae Messrs. Head & Smith. ‘ol. J. J. Pittman. . . te 
T# Oilowing Swoepemian? my to come off over the above course at the , ’ PETER S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. [je 27] D. PITTMAN, Proprietor 
.. Pall Meeting. ; N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
.,\2. |: Forhorses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. | the public by appearances and professions. No person will be an authorized agent to) __ 1) |.) ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
*“iption $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. ‘ sell my safes without a certificate under my hand. F 30 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomat 
.,.” 2 Por horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. York, and! +. — Prices auteesnei. lew tenmedit. (decl4 
Noa” ion $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. cotta tl polediog New York, April 18, 1840.—{ap]18-6m) and other Appointmen’s, _*— GEORGE H. HITE 
No. 3. For horses i o the time o . . . ’ 
§ b. $200 each, h. ft. ‘Two mile heats, under the saddle. pan : S.J. SYLVESTER'S ’ INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
¢, °.4. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster 
“>, $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 years. House. Apri. 11- 
, \© ove stakes will close on the 15th July, 1840, and the horses tobe meee |... Wepre Moves sehen ot the lovee marbas renee, Ome ding te taatrections Ee | Seger OLIVER FOR SALE. - 
Weeks preceding i i i i i hrough the “*Spiri can rawn at sight, or remittance : ¢ i 
¢ Tikes. ne ROHN NE ae ee ns ee ase “ ae | Collections—-Notes and Drafts collected on a)] parts of the United States, Canadas, and Ae ee bred race horse was sired by Waydey, 8 son of Virginia, ded be by tte 
1, 4dress tothe Secret f the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HA ars urope. ; } ichards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
—**; Philadelphia. iene ; 4 fjel3) Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, peer on ony part of Wend, cine oe see > Ome Maaete was got by Expetition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 





and, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg, or persons ) , ; : 
WO y ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. trained—a at a ‘tistance have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with instructions, to ng oe hom 4 ~ = hod pecbared = | a ng dare ie tee bw ome a be 
T Hk young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that are well ~. | ensure prompt attention. Pos, - ht | ted colt, Phélip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
he athe and slut. They must be thorough-bred, and a pair from one year to gemeee Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold boug: ee Pasi, om the Exenie Conmad, nd aves of Sane here = of fas vonse were ait 
would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. Apniit. at the highest price. tt sctieinietiiiens hm jood time. St is med mecubetiry to aay any thing f o tnne as to Oliver's spect He 




















This om . a 
geet Pha Serer Bonds, and other secuties bought and 4. SYLVESTER, stands among the first, and as to his bottom noone need doubt (een ES 8. SMOCK, 
1 LRok MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She tg An Sg ce z 180 Broadwav and 22 Wall street | 1 imdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840,—{feb29) DANIEL HOLEMS 
‘yy Stdson, near York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardswo apy —T"s. THEATRICAL ACES 

360 , . ° TUR LEXINGTON (Ky.) ASSOCIATION RACES. ; 

In 1834, at 3 yrs. old Spring Meeting, f takes, entrance LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.— > snd HE FALL MEETING OF 1840, es the Lexington Association Course, will com 
90 ruineds. in sence eee mee ees ech the ta ‘the wl in her favor FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being 'ssu hand mence on the 4th Tuesday, 22d Sept., and continue five days. 
‘gainst the sola ae — roy be 2 +054 1 ee Seen af ton cee, the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on han First day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

© Was throw =aue by aaandionie the trac tained in her fare ies, end rendered the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. Clubs, Amateurs, &c.| Second day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

pable of s . . : Third day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 


Apt ; i d Gentlemen of the profession, 
«© Of farther performance. Managers of Theatres, Ladies - i en of the profession, to" advertisers assure : 
50! dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an will find it to their interest to call, before seeking Lae ee be found at their Fourth day—-Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
*Xcellent consti them that nothing in the play-way can be urchased, but w Fifth dan’ Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Mn constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- establishment, and which Wil be disposed of on the most accommodating ee Cie 4 a Prom say Lyle ron t= Sistas Sept. P Ista Match Race will be —- 
. for $2000 a side, by T. Van Swearengen’s (R. Pindell’s)b. c. Abram D. » by and, 
: ’ t of Margaret by Sumpter. 


ie io ity of the late importations. Now publishing in numbers,‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays, 


ie is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 


bred by ; Catholic, ou 
,.) Mi. Morris? in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch the most popular pieces of the present day. b’s British Theatre ; Miller's Modern | dam by Alfred, and Jas. G. McKinney’s b. c. Ce All entsles for purses to be de> 
y Mer, ; » ; . t12 o’clock, M. entries for p 
fercury, j - en “rs British and or Pane — Dramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete | The race of each day will come 4 at ty Hotel, before 6 o'clock, P. M., the day before 


posited in the box at the Ba 


the race. : 
Lexington, July 14, 1840.—{yj 25-71] 


‘inia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foalto Duane. Gentlemen in the cote alwaye on Sale E. BRYANT, Sec. Ky. Asso'n. 


€st or South desirous to purch have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 
Payment reraieed ee Purchase may have a great bargal ’ Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. :; ; 
» 22, *ceivedin Cotton and Tobacco, if TTT AOE OO MK Phitedel New plays done up instrong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. | 














~ Bheatrical Notices. 


PARK THEATRE. is Th 
HE public is respectfully informed, that during the recess, the interior of this Thea- 
tre has been Renovated and Embellished, and the Establishment will openon MON- 
ea Penk neni’ with a Ballet and other entertainments, oye h Mademoi- 
selie LS will appe ho is engaged forafew n . 
wie Be eens venir of the Theatre ‘Royal, Haymarket, Mr. PO — and Mr. and Mrs. 
ve likewise been engaged, and will appearin due succe : 
MONDAY, Aug. 10—Willbe per ormed, the petite Comedy of the MARRIED ag 
To which will be added, the Pantomimic Ballet of LA SYLPHIDE; La Sylphide, M’lle 
FANNY ELSSLER; James Reuben,Mons. SYLVAIN. 
Porm Song by Mr. Lge oy may , The Tee-Total Society. 
avorite Overture by the B: 
After which, Madempiselle FANNY ELSSLER will dance LA 
The evening’s entertainments to conclude with the Farce of P. 
TIGER. 
aoe i f entertainments. - 
WEDNESDAY” bus. 15--Second night of Mad’selle FANNY ELLSLER’S engage- 
ment. 


CACHUCA. 
P., or THE MAN AND 








CAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. ; 
HE above wattid po tedallh will be completed on the 15th of October ensuing, and 
i f November. 
The New Aumeioay FusaTRe is situated at the corner of Camp and Poydras streets, 


te Camp street Theatre. 
‘ Ape tte standing are invitedto make early proposals of engagements. 


i tre will be constructed in such a manner as to admit of EQUESTRIAN 
BR he Ponep er er pig or obo the parquette—and the undersi ned are ready to receive 
proposals from any well regu ated Equestrian Company, to perform during the season oc- 
aslanaity, occupying the time when their services will not be required in the theatre 
(during the performance of stars, &c.), in oe apy ae the city. 
4 i i i t ctober. 
a us at St. Louis, Missouri, until the first o LUDLOW & SMITH. 





DRAMATIC NOTICE. cane i 
oie subscriber respectfully informs the ladies and gentlemen of the Histrionic Profes- 
sion, that he is prepared to receive applications for engagement for the approaching 
season of 1840-41, to commence at Norfolk about the latter part of September. Season 
about 30 weeks, more or less. In every department “articles of agreement” are to be 
mutuall signed, and they are to be coisidered as the basis, and as a condition to every 
i ° e ment. 
oS vobncriver tbe lensand with regret (for the sake of the members of the profession) 
of the establishment inNew York of “ Theatrical Agencies,” and believing that their ten- 
dency is to injure, and not to elevate, the station of the ladies and gentlemen by par- 
tiality, ormonied favoritism. This, therefore, isto give notice that no application from 
any “ Star” or“‘ Member” will be entertained through said ‘‘agencies.” The subscriber 
. would distinctly be understood, as making the latter remarks from principle, and not 
from any personality. 4 
All communications (post paid) to be directed ‘‘ Marshal Theatre, Richmond, Va.” 
GEORGE JONES, 
[jy 25-6] Lessee and Director of the several Theatres in Virginia. 


THEATRICAL NOTICE. } 

O MANAGERS OF THEATRES and Members of the Profession generally.—The 
want of an Agency, through which theatrica) business can be transacted, without the 
trouble and expense of a journey, has long been felt. A number of the heads of the 
profession having suggested to the subscribers the necessity of having such an ageacy 
established in this city, they now respectfully declare their intention of nse bag office 
forthe express purpose of doing business for Managers and Actors throughout the Union, 
at a just and reasonable remuneration. : 
ne hh forthwith be opened for the names of actors of known merit—none but such 
needa ° 
v The Agency Office will be opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 


Applicati for books ic, &c. instantly attended to. All letters must be postpaid. 
maT Pere ee W. H. CHIPPENDALE. 
Lie 27-2m) 


JOHN POVEY. 
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Chings Theatrical. 


On Monday the season commences in earnest ; Fanny Evssier appears, and 
we need not say a word more to insure a crowded house. Our wishes are cer- 
tainly forcool weather and a comfortable seat, although with faint prospects of 
either. 

During the interval between the seasons, the theatre has been renovated in 
several respects, and as in days of yore, on the first night it will be filled by 








those old playgoers who watch with a jealous eye any innovation in the style of 


decoration of the old house. 
We are led to infer from an advertisement of the Park management published 


during the week, that the report in circulation that it was not the intention of 


Mr. Woop to appear with his wife in New York, is unfounded. The determi- 
nation of the management to bring out Mr. Wood, we are fearful will cause dis- 
turbance, although we hope not. But it is impossible to be deaf to the mur- 
murings which already may be heard on the subject. The manager will no 
doubt act cagéiously, but it would be a subject of lasting regret, not alone to 
him, but to all lovers of music in ourcity, should the experiment upon the good 
nature of the town, deprive us of the pleasure of listening to Mrs. Wood. 

By the time this paper goes to press, Pacing and Buckstone will probably 
be in town. The old favorite and the new comer may each be assured of a hearty 
welcome. A London paper of some repute among theatrical people, thus writes 
of Buckstone, indicating a great familiarity with the concerns of American 
theatres. It has already appeared in our columns, but will bear repetition. 


The Haymarket loses Buckstone after the 2d July, when he takes his farewell 
benefit as Restkcies ta “As You Like It,” as Mr. Selim Pettibone in “ A 
Kiss in the Dark,” and as Mr. Henry Dove in “ Married Life.” He will be 
succeeded by Power, though his return is not yet announced in the bills. Buck- 
stone, as we have before mentioned, has made highly advantageous engagements 
in the United States ; and with his double, and most thoroughly deserved, reputa- 
tion, both as our most talented comic author and not less able comic actor, he is 
quite certain of success. Wecannot blame him for going, corsidering that he 
is sure to be several thousand pounds richer on his return, but how our own 
theatres can spare him we know not. We were about to express a hope that he 
would leave some new dramas behind him, but we should not like to see them 
got up and brought out without his assistance. His absence will occasion a most 
important vacancy, and not all the efforts of all our translating and adapting dra- 
matists can supply it. We hope, for our own sakes, that his engagements 
on the other side of the Atlantic will not be of very long duration: he must pro- 
mise to return to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, and let us see 
him here againin the Spring. At the close of his Haymarket engagement, on 
the 2d of July, he is to play five nights among his very fond friends of Birming- 
ham. On the 25th July he embarks in the Great Western with Mr. Placide, the 
American comedian, and opens at the Park Theatre, New York, in two of his 
own pieces, onthe 17th August. On the 31st August he is to appear at Phila- 
delphia, and where afterwards we need not say, for he will, of course, be wanted 
in all the great towns and cities of the Union. 





Nisto has continued doing a profitable business through the week, save only 
on the evening of Monday last, when the rain and confusion of the elements 
proved too much forhim. It was the night of Browne's benefit, and with good 
weather the house would have been crowded to repletion, so attractive was the 
bill. Buta few hundreds attended, but the comedian is said to have repaired his 
loss by participating in the receipts of another evening. 

Loptow & Smrrs this day announce to the world (through the “ Spirit ”) the 
commencement of a new erain Southern Theatricals. The building of a new 
theatre in New Orleans has long been in contemplation, and at length is in actual 
progress of erection—not only so, but it is more than half finished. It is “ closed 
in,” and the inside work is now progressing rapidly. It will be a splendid affair 
—150 feet by 90—four tiers of boxes, a Parquette, two splendid Saloons, a 
roomy stage, and everything convenient. 

They have suffered severely the last two years by fires and the pressure of 
the times, but nutwithstanding, they have in ail instances fulfilled all their en- 
gagements with stars, stock actors, musicians, and others engaged with them. 
They now look forward with some hope of a return. 

Besides Ludlow & Smith’s new theatre, we learn from the “ Picayune’’ that 
another is contemplated at the Carrollton Gardens, in New Orleans. That pa- 
per states that plans for extensive and magnificent improvements on these 
grounds are now undergoing the consideration of the directory of the Carrollton 
Bank. A theatre, seventy feet front, by one hundred and twenty in depth, is 
projected, together with @ new arrangement of the garden paths, fountains, sta- 
tues, transparencies, a panorama of the battle of Lake Erie, which will call into 
requisition the skill of the painter and the pyrotechnic artist, in their most fas- 

cinating and attractive forms, and the whole to be completed by next season. 

New Orleans is sadly in want of something of this kind, and whoever first 
starts the enterprise will deserve well of the resident population, and doubtless 
reap a munificent reward. 

The new National, in our own city, is fast approaching to completion, and 
those who have visited it assure us that its internal construction and attange- 
ment are far more excellent than those of the old house. ‘The situation is ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable, and he must be a skilful manager who can contrive to 


2 me - 


, then may it chaitce to flourish, hard as are the 
times. We wish it all possible success. 


Theatrical Adventures in the Country. 


THE GAGGING CONCERN.—No. IV. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE “‘ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”’] 











BY A GAGGER. 





One day on entering the bar-room of the D Hotel, I observed an indivi- 
dual engaged in the laudable occupation of imbibing a gin cocktail ; he was at- 
tired in black, and glancing at his countenance in one of the mirrors which 
adorned the liquor-laden shelves of the bar, I felt satisfied that I had seen the per- 
son before, but where or when I could not call to mind. The individual at the 
same time, catching the reflection of my countenance, started, and hastily bolt- 
ing the balance of his beverage, tossed down a ninepence, and tarrying not for 
the change, darted from the room. His recognition and evident desire to avoid 
my notice induced me to enquire his name.—“ But first,” said I to S , our 
eccentric landlord, “ tell me how it happens that you, a man of the world, are 
short-sighted enough to allow those mirrors to encumber the shelves of your 
bar 7” 

“‘Them mirrors!” cried S——, “‘ why what you got agin’em! Cost me 
twenty-five dollars for the set—they be busters! open like a Schoolmarm, by 
Jerusalem !” 

“ But,” remarked I, ‘““did“it never occur to you that these same mirrors 
are aiding your foes, the temperance people, and taking money out of your 
pocket daily ?” 

“ How so?” inquired S ‘ 

“ Why,” replied I—* A man comes up to the bar, most decidedly azure, with 
the intention of drinking, and perhaps asking a friend or two to join him, when 
lo! he beholds his own ugly head peering from behind the decanters, and exhibit- 
ing a carmine proboscis, drooping under-jaw, and eyes like two burnt holes in a 
blanket. The warning is not disregarded, he calls for a tumbler of cold water, 
and sneaks off.” 

“ Fact, by Satan !” exclaimed mine host, “ and then agin, supposin’ a chap 
comes in with plenty 0’ cash, cocked as a musket, and h—! bent for woodin’ up 
the hull bar-room; he takes a squint round, expects it'll spile the shape of a 1, 
but darns the expense, and is jest agoin’ to stand the smash, when he twigs in 
them darn’d lookin’-glasses heads enough to shingle a meetin’ house. Well, his 
idees is confused, he gets the reel faces and the images so mixed up, he can’; 
ontangle ’em, looks dreadful skeert, woods up on his own hook, and aims for his 
roosting place. Wull, I sweow, I never took that idee of the subject afore. 
You're a reel fyelossifer. What’ll you haive? Hand me the tongs and I'll 
make a pretty general average o’ the hull consarn.” 








“« No occasion for that,” I replied. ‘ You can have them reset at a trifling 
angle, so that your decanters, wine-glasses, lemons. &c., will be beautifully mul- 
tiplied by reflection, and your customers no longer annoyed by their deformities 
staring them inthe facg. And now, pray, who was that mysterious individual 
who just made his escape !” 

“That ere,” replied S——, 
Academy.” 

« P__—s !” T exclaimed, “‘ was he ever at Portland?” 

‘“« Yes, he came from there about three months ago.” 

“ *Tis the same !” I exclaimed, rushing out of the house, but P. s had dis- 
appeared, and I returned with a determination to communicate to no ore the 
fact of his being in D——. 

The reader wil! naturally inquire who this man of mystery was, whose appear- 
ance so interested me. Know, then, that he was a young man of good educa- 
tion and sense, but a perfect monomaniac on theatrical subjects, who contributed 
largely to our amusement in Portland. Like Simeon, he sighed for the sock and 
buskin, and determined to leave all and follow the players. He introduced him- 
self to Charles E n, informing him of his desires, and very sensibly observ- 
ing,-that, as he was but little acquainted with plays and acting, he should be glad 
to receive some instruction from him before he attempted a debut. EE——n at 
once seeing the deplorable greenness of the wretched individual, barbarously re- 
solved to sacrifice him. A stage-struck aspirant receives no mercy from the 
hands of the initiated, and P s soon figured in many a practical jest, more 
te the amusement of others than himself. It was singular, too, that after such 
pleasantries, he was invariably induced to treat the company, who would very 
magnanimously agree to “forget and forgive.” In the meantime, E n kept 
him hard in training, and soon announced to us that P——s was perfect in the 
‘Preliminary attitudes.” These were about twenty in number, consisting of ri- 
diculous contortions of the body, face, and limbs, each attitude being designated 
by some nonsensical gibberish. P——s implicitly believed that the knowledge 
of these contortions enabled one to express the various passions correctly, and 
were essentially requisite to form a good actor. E n assured him that he 
had been instructed in them by Forrest, for the sum of $500. 

I shall never forget the first exhibition of the “ Prelimmary attitudes ;” it 
took place upon the stage one afternoon, in the presence of the company, and 
some few invited guests. I could hardly realize that the infatuated being before 
me, his eyes fixed anxiously upon his tutor (!), writhing and twisting at each 
word of command, humbly apologizing if guilty of a mistake, and finally gro- 
velling in convulsions upon the stage, was other than an irreclaimable madman. 
But let me describe a few of the attitudes. 

“Carry Scoodo!” Here the victim turned in his knees, hunched up his 
shoulders, squinted horribly, and lolled out his tongue. “Flam Bam!” At the 
word “ flam ” the victim applied the fore finger of each hand to either side of his 
proboscis, and tightly closing his lips, blew out his cheeks till his face was blood- 
red, and the veins on his forehead appeared like whip-cords. At the word “bam” 
the hands were withdrawn, and the condensed air allowed to escape with a loud 
report. ‘Clam Shootem,” or Indians shooting flying clams. Here the victim 
skipped round and round, imitating the motion of drawing a bow, and discharging 
arrows, accompanied by a rushing noise from his mouth. ‘ Clam Barrum!’ 
Here the victim apparently dislocated every joint, gritted his teeth, foamed at the 
mouth, and fell on the stage in dreadful convulsions, where he remained com- 
pletely exhausted for some moments. 

“‘T swear this is hard work !” remarked E——n, pretending great fatigue. 
“Why, Mr. E——n,” gasped the panting P——s, “I think I’ve had the 
hardest work of the two. But I am aware that actors are obliged to undergo 
much hardship before they can acquire a true knowledge of their profession. I 
am obliged to you, gentlemen, for the interest yuu appear to take in me, and the 
attention and applause which you have bestowed upon my feeble endeavors. As 
to Mr. E——n,” continued he, taking his hand kindly and respectfully, “I can 
never sufficiently repay him—his indefatigable exertions in teaching me the atti- 
tudes ; his patience, notwithstanding my stupidity and repeated blunders, deserve 
my lasting gratitude. Come, Mr. E——n, and gentlemen, all—let us go to the 
Exchange ; I'm sure you need some refreshment.” 


“was P s, the assistant teacher at the 









































Another exercise which E——n imposed upon his unfortunate pupil was 
called the “ Forrestian Discipline.” It consisted in his running round the stage 
upon tiptoe for a half hour, receiving upon his calves switches from a rattan, 
and an occasional kick, which was sometimes dealt (by mistake, of course) upon 
the shin-bone. E n convinced the credulous P——-s that by these means 
Forrest obtained his mammoth calves, and it was thus designated the Forrestian 
Discipline. 

It was some time before we could prevail upon our manager to allow P——s 
to appear in any character; however, by dint of persuasion, Pot Pie consented 
to trust him with the pait of a servant in “ Raising the Wind.” Poor P——s 
was rather chagrined at not being allowed to “come out” in “ Richard,” but 
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E——n satisfied him that it was better as it was, and that by his instruction he 
4 
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Suld make a good display of his abilities even in the trifling chamas =o 
. " ’ h 

him. He cautioned him not t0 act at rehearsals, but mer sly wo ae et 

words quickly, as professional jealousy would induce Pot Pie to FP at he 

if he got an inkling of his real talent. P——s was grateful for the hint ~ — 


through the lines of his part at rehearsal very unostentatiously, much 1 went 
tisfaction of our manager, who prophesied that in time he would becor the sa. 
useful young man. Night came, and P s having diligently stents ; he. 
preceptor's instructions, stood at the wing, perfectly self-possessed, ang 

scious of being about to create a tremendous sensation. His cue ear Con 
a run of a few feet, and leaping high into the air, alighted in the middle . rt 


stage ; he then favored the audience with the attitude “ Carry Scoodo, = 




















to his 


was a moment of silence, for the spectators imagined him.to kaye aia ere 
with a fit. He then began his speech. » Seized 

“ Pray sit down, sir, (this was delivered with a diabolical sneer) yy <a 
(here he smote his breast, raised his clenched hands, smote his forehead 
st 1€n 


with @ seeming struggle to overcome inward agony) will be here immediate 
Here he groaned aloud, fell upon the stage, finished with the attitude « 
Barrum,” and rushing off amid yells of laughter, was immediately 
Pot Pie. 

“ Are you drunk or crazy-?” cried the enraged manager. 

“Don’t bother me!” replied P. s hurriedly : “do you hear the applause ? 
stand a-side, and give me room—I jump four feet farther, this tine!” 

“No, I'll be d—d if you do,” said Pot Pie. ‘“ Why, you consummate j),,, 
did you not deliver the message as you rehearsed it !” _ 

“Mr. H ,"’ replied P——s, “I'll convince you that I have the Proper con. 
ception of the character. This servant, known as John, was once Emperor of 
all the Russias, but from unfortunate circumstances (rather unfortur.ate. certainly) 
was eventually reduced to this degraded position in society. He naturally () 
indignant at being obliged to do the offices of a menial, and his straggles to 9}. 
tain the mastery of his emotions, I flatter myself I partially succeeded in portray. 
ing—thanks to the kind instructions of my friend, Mr. Charles E——). 

“ Charles E nis a fool, and you’re a d—d fool.” 

“TI forgive you!” said P——s quietly, “but pray let me go. I've only « 
leap on and bow—but that bow shall speak volumes !” 

“T’ll be d—d if it speaks a line to-night though !” said our manager, ho\ij ig 
him firmly by the collar; so after struggling furiously *poor P 
succumb, remarking— 

“‘T was forewarned of this Mr. H——, your ‘ professional jealousy’ js really 
pitiable, but I forgive you.” 

I could mention many instances of P s's idiotic credulity which woylq 
scarcely be credited—I will therefore take leave of him with the mention of oye. 

Hamlet being a full piece, and our numbers rather reduced, our manager yen. 
tured P s ir. Guildenstern, and as E—n was the Hamlet of the evening, the 
latter of course did not endeavor to mislead him, and consequently his perform. 
ance was not marked by any flagrant absurdity. But it was in dressing him {o; 
the part that his tormentors gratified their malicious propensities. After doy. 
ning his white tights he was led into the paint-room and by the aid of the glue. 
pot and abook of Dutch metal, a huge sun was blazoned upon his “ posterity.” 
He was assured and convinced that “ Gild-in-stern” derived his cognomen from 
this peculiar insignia though Shakespeare makes no mention of the circumstance. 
But not long after this poor P s was snatched from our persecution and tho- 
roughly persuaded of his folly, and our scandalous impositions, by a mutual 
friend, Mrs. S , then editress of the Magazine. We were not very 
grateful to the lady at the time for her interference in our innocent amusements— 
still it was an act of kindness to poor P s, who was wasting his time and 
talents by his ridiculous infatuation. I have said that I resolved to keep secret 
the circumstances of my having seen him at D I did so; for I feared that 
my brother actors would be a great source of annoyance to him, and that per- 
haps the dread of their raillery would induce him to throw up his situation at the 
Academy, where S informed me he was much respected, and fly the town 
to avoid his persecutors. I took great credit to myself for this virtuous forbear- 
ance, as I had been among the foremost of poor P——s’s tormentors. One of the 
corps, F’ by name, was indeed acharacter. He was small in stature, witha 
very aged countenance, and, from his own account, was about one hundred and 
fifty years old, for his reminiscences of actors and events extended as many years 
back. He was ever grumbling and complaining of the hard fortune which 
obliged him to be playing little business in a gagging concern, while his talents 
should ensure him a lasting situation in one of the crack theatres. He was con- 
tinually squabbling with Pot Pie on managerial matters, and whatever the latter, 
did was sure to fall under his displeasure. ‘'There’s no system about it 
Pot !” was his continual cry. He was always blessedly innocent of the words of 
his part, whether long or short. I recollect his going on for an old Steward 
in some piece with a speech of about two lengths. It was one of those dry nat- 
ratives (the horror of all actors) beginning, “ About fifteen years ago I became 
acquainted with your father,” &c., but necessarily spoken, as being a key to sub- 
sequent incidents and the plot of the piece. F had read it once at the 
wing just before going on (the utmost study that he ever devoted to a part,) and 
delivered himself thus—* About fifteen years ago, then steward of the estate— 
mysterious person—shaggy eyebrows—cloak—diabolical visage—then an 
fant—seduced by a villain—dagger—murder—father’s sepulchre—sacrilig.ovs 
monster—present lord—look on this brow furrowed by the cares of seventy 
winters and several summers—-die to protect you!’ These disjointed sentences 
were obscurely connected by a guttural mumbling and an occasional ahem ' Old 
Tobias in the “ Stranger” was his peculiar aversion. “ Here I am,” he would 
growl, “stuck on for this d—d guyish old puke, when I’m the best Peter in the 
country ; there’s no system about it!” As old Tobias totters from the hut, be 
exclaims, “ Ah how refreshing, after seven weeks’ illness, to feel the warm svl- 
beams once again,” or words to that effect. F invariably rendered it thus— 
“ Thank God I’ve been sick seven weeks !—and now I'll bask in the sua!”"— 
When old Tobias has received the purse from the Stranger, he says—“ Now will 
T hasten as fast as my old legs will carry me to purchase my son’s release—!0¥ 
rejoiced he willbe! There is a girl in the village, too, who will be a partner 10 his 
joy.” Hear F ’s reading. ‘‘ Well, well, I’m old, but there's some pith 
the old boy yet! Now I’ve got some money, (chinking the purse and leering,) 
I'll go down in the village and see that girl!” 
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Madame Pasta has at length accepted an engagement for the ensuing ye#! at 
St. Petersburgh. 


Mdlle. Katinka Heinfetter (the youngest sister of our two friends Clara and 
Sabilla) has been engaged for three years at the Grand Opera at Paris, and 's © 
make her debit there in Meyerbeer’s new opera. She is very handsome, and has 
a fine voice, but as yet is quite untaught. 


Mademoiselle Rachel, the popular and interestin young actress, was t0 have 
been married to M. Degouve-Denunques, of the National republican print, but 
political influences were exercised to prove that her interests at Court woul 
be injured by the union ; and the fiancé immediately absolved her from her ¢ 
gagement. 


Sheridan Knowles read a new tragedy in the green room of Covent Garden 
Theatre last Wednesday, in the presence of Madame Vestris, Charles Mathews 
and the performers who have characters assigned to them in the play, which ¥! 
be produced in the early part of next season. ° 


Keep Cool.—That all singers don’ sing small,” may be gathered from the 
perusal of anote I received at this time, which convulsed me with laughter. 
never saw the gentleman, but I hear he has musical talents. His former let'¢t 
I answered verbally through my musical director, but his present letter w#s *° 
unanswerably cool, that a y roar was all it required : , 
“52, Poland Street, Oxford Street, 
“ London, April 4, 1839. 7 
“ Sir,—I have written to you frequently for an engagement, and you hav 
never given me an answer. Well, let that pass ! ; | feel 
“I now write to you for an order to see ‘ Farinelli,’ for which I shal ae 
obliged ; but if you will not give me that, I’m damned if J shall trouble y 
any more. “T am, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, : 
“Oremsnt Wiat® 





“To Alfred Bunn, Esq., Theatre Royal Drury.” 
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